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FOR YOUR WAR GARDEN 


PULVERIZED MANURE 


If you have a garden, a lawn, a vegetable patch, or if you are a gardener, or florist or nur- 
seryman, this will interest you. 

The ordinary manure, which is so necessary to plant life, has many objectionable features, 
when used close to the dwelling. It is unsightly, has a disagreeable odor, draws flies and in- 
sects, etc., likewise it is too bulky to be used to the best advantage. 

In its place, we offer you a highly concentrated, pulverized, natural animal manure, packed 
in sacks, light, dry, odorless, free from seeds anda all foreign matter, with a plant food value of 
five times that of ordinary manure. 

Realizing the demand for such a fertilizer, we have been conducting experiments for many 
years, and finally by taking a proper mixture of cattle and sheep manure from animals fed on 
cottonseed meal and cake and alfalfa hay (highly nitrogenous foods), and storing and ageing 
this material for several years under climatic conditions that remove the moisture but prevent 
leaching and fermentation, we have a natural manure which we pulverize. This we guarantee 
to contain plant food approximately as follows: 


NITROGEN 2 Per Cent. 
PHOSPHORIC ACID (P2 O°) Cent. 
POTASH (K? 0) WATER SOLUBLE ‘ 3 Per Cent. 


It is packed in 75-lb. sacks and sold under the name of 


GROZ-IT PULVERIZED MANURE 


There is no need here to dwell on the undisputed fact that animal manure is unexcelled as 
a fertilizer—we merely wish to point out a few purposes for which 


GROZ-IT PULVERIZED MANURE 


has no rival: 
1.—For lawns. 

(Note: After being spread on the grass and watered, the manure disappears, so that, while 

undergoing fertilization, the beauty of the lawn is not impaired.) 
2.—For Golf Greens—when color and strength of grass is required. 
3.—For all kinds of flower beds, especially Tubers and Bulbs which require a large amount of 

potash. 
4.—For seed beds in nurseries. 
5.—For fertilizing young trees. 
6.—For window boxes and house plants. 

Remember that GROZ-IT Pulverized Manure is aged for several years and will not burn your 
plants no matter in what quantities you use it—but as it is highly concentrated, a little goes a 
long way. 

We sell GROZ-IT Pulverized Manure in any quantity from a sack to a carload. 

The prices are as follows: 

delivered free in San Francisco. ; 


$25.00 per ton in carload lots, f. o. b. San Francisco; minimum car 25 tons. 


CALL OR WRITE 


PACIFIC MANURE & FERTILIZER CO. 


429 DAVIS STREET | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE—KEARNY 1542-1543 
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A Northern Californian Indian in his native worship dance costume. 
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Perces adorned in his many: tribal: trappings. 


Chief of a village of the Nez 
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adherent of the Nez Perces. 
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Wastawana, a Bannock chief, an active i ts 


To-Ma-Son, or called Timothy, by the Whites, Nez Perce warrior. 
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An Indian boy togged in holiday garb. 
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Flathead tribe. 


Abraham and Michael, prominent educated leaders in the 
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A blind Flathead Indian in holiday 


attire. 
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a prominent Southern Arapaho, who took part in the later final battles with the whites. 


Navat, 


took land in Oklahoma, and died there not long ago. 
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Hauling in the seine. 


Alaska, the Land of Plenty 


By Richard E. Delaney, M. D. 


HE writer had an opportunity 
last summer to study from ob- 
servation the vast salmon can- 
ning industry of Alaska. 

The part that Alaska plays today in 
helping to supply to the world, and es- 
pecially in time of war, with an aver- 
age of some thirty million dollars 
worth of fish food every year, includ- 
ing the salmon, halibut, herring and 


cod, deserves a considerable attention. 
Instead of creating discussions in the 
newspapers and magazines about food 
economics and production, Alaska is 
losing no time to do its greatest share, 
for the size of its population, of pack- 
ing some twenty million dollars worth 
of salmon, and that in a very short sea- 
son. This, to say the least, is the big- 
gest gold mine in Alaska. 
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Few seem to realize what vast risks 
and expenditures of money the sixty 
or more canning companies of Seattle 
are putting out in Alaska. The work- 


ing expenses and equipment of these. 


salmon canneries, of which there are 
eighty-nine in Alaska, can be realized 
only by people who have been on the 
ground and who have seen for them- 
selves. There is no corporation in the 
world that invests more money before 
getting one cent of returns than a sal- 
mon canning company. 

Including the various steam and gas- 
oline launches required, tug boats, pile 
drivers, scows, doreys, fish traps, fish 


Some of the canneries are equipped 
to pack as many as 150,000 cases of 
salmon in a season. Such a packing 
plant would cost well over half a mil- 
lion dollars. All the canneries manu- 
facture their salmon tins right on the 
grounds before the salmon run begins. 
Even the process of can-making in it- 
self is a sight worth while. Two dou- 
ble seamers will turn out as many as 
100.000 tins in a day of ten hours, or 
about three tins per second. When 
one comes to consider the possibility 
of making airtight soldering of seams 
and bottoms by machinery the accur- 
acy of the work at that speed will seem 


Dumping the catch into a scow. 


trap webs, tons of ropes, gearing of 
all kinds; wharves, ship ways, build- 
ings and canning machineries, running 
costs of tugs, including all this and 
more, I say, the average outfit of a sal- 
mon cannery in Alaska would reach 
weil over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars of expenses. And this would not 


include the employees’ wages, the cost _ 


of food and coal, and the buying of 
salmon from fishermen who are not 
directly connected with the cannery. 


marvelous. On account of the short 
season of the actual salmon run these 
canneries are equipped with the most 
modern labor saving devices. 

A splendid feature of the canning 
process everywhere, and_ especially 
with the Libby, McNeil & Libby, the 
Northwest Fisheries and the Alaska 
Packers, that the writer has observed, 
is the precaution they take for cleanli- 
ness and air-tight cans. 

The season of the big salmon run 
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when they come in by the hundreds of 
millions to spawn, varies according to 
weather and location on the coast. In 
Southern Alaska they commence in 
‘May, in Central Alaska in July, and in 
the Bering Sea about June lst. When 
they do come, however, it means a 
sight of fish. 

The system of catching salmon in 
Cook’s Inlet and in a few places in the 
Bering Sea where the water is shallow, 
is with fish traps. In other parts of 
the coast it is with gill nets and seines. 


and are fitted with tall towers or jins 
on which they hoist the five ton ham- 
mer and drop it to drive the piles in the 
ocean bed. The season over, these 
piles have to be taken out of the ocean 
bottom in rafts, towed to the cannery, 
and piled up on the bank. All this 
work is operated by steam power. Each 
of these scows are provided with com- 
fortable living quarters and a cook 
who provides the best of food for the 
crew of eight men. To keep these pile 
driver machines and other scows from 


Scows being loaded up from an adjacent fish trap. » 


To set fish traps for salmon, heavy 
piles from 90 to 115 feet in length 
must be driven about ten feet deep 
in the ocean bottom by regular pile 
driving machines. 

The -pile drivér machines, three for 
each cannery, are huge scows some 80 
feet in length by 35 feet, and of 100 
tons carrying capacity. They have 
each a hundred horsepower engine, 


being crushed by drifting ice in win- 
ter, each cannery in Cook’s Inlet and 
Bering Sea, has a set of shipways built 
on driven piles from the water edge 
to a distance of several hundred feet 
at right angles to the shore. To con- 
nect with the ship ways there is a ship 
Gry docking on the brow of the bank 
and at right angles to the ship ways 
again. A carriage of stout timbers 
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that slides on the ship ways and is 
operated by the pile driver engine, 
with no end of steel ropes and heavy 
tackle, moves the gigantic load up and 
down as easily as rolling off a log. 
Some thirty scows and several good- 
size tug boats are taken down the ship 
ways in the spring in this manner, and 
taken up again in the fall. 

For that reason the outlay and ex- 
pense for trap fishing are far more 
than for net or seine fishing. One of 
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while the big run will last but a week, 
the writer will state that just as the 
run begins a storm may come on, as it 
did this last July, and not only destroy 
most of the traps, but will prevent the 
fishermen from lifting the salmon for 
two or three days. During this short 
time the fish in the traps may become 
so overcrowded that, to save the fish 
from dying, the fishermen split open 
the web and let the fish escape. It is 
then that the salmon canneries along 


Salmon trap picking up the salmon near the mouth of a river. 


these traps, however, has been known 
to catch as many as 400,000 salmon in 
eight days, and to have kept the can- 
nery busy all summer packing. The 
location alone of such a trap is valu- 
able. One of these locations in South- 
ern Alaska was sold to a canning com- 
pany a few years ago for $90,000. 
To give the public some idea of the 
risks these canning companies are tak- 
ing when operating in these waters, 


this coast wil] suffer the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In addition to this, some of these 
canneries, after having spent several 
fortunes in building a splendid plant 
and providing good shelter and food 
for their employees, will be ruined by 
fire in a night of a season’s packing. 
One of these fires happened to the 
North West Fisheries at Kenai, last 
June a year ago, just when they were 
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all ready for the salmon catch. Some 
eight such fires have happened in 
Alaska during the past few years, en- 
tailing the loss of some five million 
dollars. So everything is not all profit 
with these canning companies, taking 
one season with another. The North 
West Fisheries Packing Plant at Be- 
nai, however, has been rebuilt and is 
now one of the most modern and up to 
date in Alaska. It was all ready for 
the salmon run this summer. But par- 
don me if I am digressing for a mo- 
ment. 

Every minute of a short salmon run 


ping, and everything on board is life 
and activity. It surely makes a great 
sight of fish, and is worth traveling 
miles to see this live exhibition. In 
this way as many as 100,000 salmon 
will be taken to a large cannery in a 
day. 

The fish having arrived at the wharf, 
each cannery has a ladder-like flume 
some 60 feet in length that extends 
from a floating dock below to a tower 
on the wharf above. The salmon- 
loaded vessel is then brought to the 
bottom of the flume, while a dozen 
men with pews keep*pitching the fish 


Thousands of halibut caught on the side, and frozen in cold storage. 


means thousands of dollars to the can- 
nery. For this reason every cannery 
is equipped to unload the fish traps in 
the quickest way possible. For this 
they use a large dip net supported by 
an iron frame. One end of: the ma- 
chine is, fastened to the side of the 
scow or the tug boat while the other 
end is dipped into the fish trap and op- 
erated or hoisted by a steam winch on 
board the tug. This system is called 
_brailing. . While this process is going 
on, there is no end of salmon tail flap- 


into the elevator. An endless chain 
with brackets and operated by a steam 
engine on the wharf will keep moving 
the mass to the tower. From there the 
salmon finds its way into the cannery 
by gravitation, passing through a metal 
flume, its speed being aided by a con- 
stant stream of salt water from a steam 
pump. In this way 100,000 salmon 
can be discharged into the cannery in 
a few hours. 

On account of the short salmon run, 
again, each cannery is supplied with 
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End of a salmon wheel,. showing opening into 
which the salmon enter. 


the most modern labor saving device 
known. One of these is known in the 
salmon canning world as the Iron 
Chink. Its name is derived from the 
fact that its work used to be done by 
the Chinese. | 

_ The person who invented this great 
modern wonder must have done some 
thinking and experimenting before he 
perfected the machine as it now stands. 
To begin with, it is used for cleansing 
the Red Salmon only, on account of 
the uniform size of this fish. Not only 
does it cut the head and tail in the 
twinkling of an eye, as its first opera- 
tion, but it opens its belly and takes 
out its entrails and clips off its six 
fins all in one second. When this ma- 
chine is in motion its whirring noise 
can be heard from all over the grounds. 
To add perfection to its work, one man 
stands opposite a belt that carries the 
fish, and adds a few finishing touches 
to some of the Reds as they travel 
automatically onward. The King sal- 
mon, which weighs all the way from a 
dozen pounds to sometimes seventy 
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pounds, are dressed by hand, the back- 
bone being removed. 

There are various endless belts that 
keep moving the fish from one machine 
to another and carry the salmon or tins 
in their various stages of completion. 
When the cleaning of salmon is over, 
the entire floor of the cannery: and the 
various machines are gone over with 
water, hose, and then hot steam, to 
disinfect every crevice for sanitary 
purposes. Even the wharf floor after 
the salmon has passed into the can- 
nery is thoroughly washed over with 
the water hose. This prevents any 
odor or floating bacteria from contami- 
nating the fish. 

From the Iron Chink or fish cleaner 
the salmon goes up a short elevator 
and meets a set of circular knives that 
cut the fish into its proper length for 
the cans, and then it goes to the filling 
machines. This machine fills a one 
pound tin per second and does that ac- 
curately. The dice that cut out one 
pound of salmon through the pressed 
mass reminds me for illustration of 
the pop gun that I used to make with 
a goose quill and a piece of raw po- 
tato when I was a youngster years ago. 
The excised piece of potato is now rep- 
resented by the one pound plug of sal- 
mon. The piston rod now shoots the 
plug to fit the one pound tin. As every 
salmon tin now rolls out and passes 
by on an endless belt an expert is at 
hand to see that every can is thorough- 
ly full and up to the required weight. 
If he sees one not quite full, he adds 
a piece of nice, clean fresh salmon by 
hand. | 

For the sake of advertisement there 
are canning companies in the Puget 
Sound that fill their salmon tins by 
hand, employing an attractive lot of 
nice young women for the work. But 
from what I have seen in the canning 
process in Alaska, I cannot help but 
say that the filling of tins by machin- 
ery is just as clean and sanitary, al- 
though we miss the winning smiles, it 
is true, of these clean uniformed wo- 
men with white aprons. 

From the filler, then, the salmon tins 
pass through a sterilizing flume of hot 
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steam by means of an endless chain 
which revolves horizontally. Next it 
goes automatically again to the double 
seamer machine, where it receives its 
air-tight cover. From the salmon 
cleaning to the capping of the tins 
there is a one pound can of fresh sal- 
mon finished for every two seconds 
per each double seamer. The average 


packing plant during the salmon run 


will turn out some 2,400 cases of air- 
tight tins per day. The most of them 
then must work a few hours extra in 
the evening. 

From the double seamer the tins are 
placed into iron trays each holding 
144 tins; these are packed in tiers of 
six high onto a truck for the purpose, 
and this is wheeled on iron rails into 
the cooking retorts. These are huge 
iron boilers some fifteen feet long by 
about five feet in diameter, and cap- 
able of standing a steam pressure of 
120 pounds per square inch of its sur- 
face. One hour and a half in these 
steam retorts at a temperature of 242 
deg. Fahrenheit, and a steam pressure 
of eleven pounds to the square inch, 
suffices to cook the juicy salmon thor- 
oughly. That done, the trays are 
taken out and the tins are cleansed and 
dried by a steam bath. They are then 
laid out on a clean floor to cool, while 
an expert tester goes to work and 
tests every tin by hand to detect any 
leak. The tins are then stacked up on 
end in the warehouse waiting to be var- 
nished, labeled and boxed up, ready 
for shipment. Each case of salmon 
contains 48 one-pound tins. 

The salmon run in the Bering Sea 
waters lasts but three weeks, compared 
to three months elsewhere. All the 
canneries in those waters must make 
their cans and pack their salmon all 
in that short time. But their outfit of 
machinery and size of crew are double 
those elsewhere. The salmon packing 
in the Bering Sea must go on day and 
night, Sunday included. In fact, there 
is no darkness at night in that latitude 
during the salmon run. The best sal- 
mon fished in Alaska is reputed to be 
the Red Salmon, which brings the 
highest price. These are caught 
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chiefly in Cook’s Inlet and the Ber- 
ing Sea. | 

It is common knowledge here that 
the spawning season of salmon on this 
coast has seen the rivers so thick with 
this fish in the spring that the natives 
could cross the streams with boats only 
with difficulty. Lots of the salmon in 
their struggle to get up stream would 
jump out of the water and land in their 
dorys. 

A curiosity in Cook’s Inlet, also, in 
connection with the salmon fishery is 
the big difference there is between 
high and low tides, which ranges all 
the way from 20 to 50 feet, according 
to moon quarter and season. There is 
only the Bay of Funday in Nova Sco- 
tia that exceeds this tide in America. 
On account of this tide the cannery tug 
boats cannot always go in and out 
when they please, but must wait for 
the tide, and each boat must be pro- 
vided with a book of tides from the 
Federal government. 

An interesting sight in the spring is 
to see the fishermen dyeing the new 
trap web. The material used is coal 
tar. To hold such a large amount of 
web, which is about equal in weight 
and bulk to that of a good sized fish 
seine, a large square tank is provided. 
Barrels of jet black tar are poured into — 
it, and a steam pipe from the main en- 
gine boiler of the cannery heats the 
contents till it has boiled a few min- 
utes. On two sides of the tank are 
as many slanting platforms, which 
saves the tar drippings from the web 
as it is taken out. As the web is 
passed into the tank it is pulled out 
and drawn onto an open field adjoin- 
ing. A long rope is extended to a dis- 
tance of a thousand feet or more to a 
pulley in the field, while an engine on 
board of a {pile driver furnishes the 
power. The pulling out of the web is 
done slowly, so as to give time to the 
web to soak well in the tar and drip on 
the slanting platforms. At certain dis- 
tances apart the web is encircled with 
tieing material. A dozen men or more 
in overalls and with hand hooks keep 


the web from training on the ground. 


Their slow walking pace as they 
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Twenty thousand salmon being dumped from seines into the cannery. 
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march on with their load gives them a 
mourning or funeral-like appearance. 
At the proper distance they stop and 
proceed to spread the web on the grass 
to dry. The average life of a trap web 
is about three years. _ 

People who enjoy nicely canned sal- 
mon little dream of the cost of a sal- 
mon trap. Including the labor to drive 
the piles into the ocean bed in the 
spring, an ordinary size salmon trap 
will cost upwards of $4,000. This fact 
will appear all the clearer when I 
state that in a fish trap there are four 
parts, namely: the pot, the two hearts 
and the spiller. The weight of the en- 
tire web fresh from the factory is about 
2,000 pounds, and the price of the cot- 
ton web is about 40 cents per pound, 
or $800. With this go 150 piles each 
from 80 to 100 feet in length, at an 
average cost of $12 apiece, or $1,800 
for the lot. There are fifty rolls of 
wire netting at $14 each for the trap 
leader. Seventy-five dollars worth of 
chains and blocks and tackles are re- 
quired to hold the web to the piles, 
with $150 worth of ropes. These fig- 
ures are from a web boss of long ex- 
perience. Now add all this together, 


- and you have some idea of the actual 


cost of an ordinary sized salmon trap 
in Cook’s Inlet and the Bearing Sea. 
But there are salmon traps in the Pu- 
get Sound that each cost as much as 
$18,000. The gill net web, which is 
made of flax linen thread, could be 
bought at one time for 75 cents per 
pound, but since the European war be- 
gan it now costs $2.40 per pound. 


There is also an endless amount of ex- . 


pensive chains and anchors connected 
with the towing of piles and scows. 
The average size canneries that are 
equipped to can, say, 50,000 cases of 
salmon in a summer, will use from 15 
to 18 ordinary size fish traps in a sea- 
son. 

In an interview with a much ex- 


_ perienced web boss on the grounds of 


a cannery last summer, the writer was 
informed that regular fishermen make 
much better salmon trap men than sail- 
ors, who often make the excuse when 
handling the web like this: “Well, I 


shall not be here next summer; let that 
chain, let that rope or let that pulley 
go to hell,” and so much valuable gear- 
ing is lost. Or, again, when asked to 
do some work after six o’clock P. M. 
they are apt to say: “Well, that is not 
my work,” and things to that effect. 
“Every true fisherman,” says the web 
boss, “should have his heart and soul 


_in his work, and such a man needs no 


watching. But the sailors, who seems 
to depend on something else for a liv- 
ing, is not so reliable.” 

Some magazine writers, who make 
a hasty tour to Alaska in summer, and 
visit a few of the canneries, would have 
the public understand that most of the 
canneries are to blame for paying the 
natives such small wages. From the 
writer’s observations at Kenai for six 
months, and I was a physician there 
for two canneries, it is quite evident 
that these institutions are not all alike 
in respect to the treatment and wages 
the natives receive. For the sake of 
fair play to both sides of this question 
I feel compelled to state that I saw 
more imposition forced on the canner- 
ies by the natives than the canneries 
imposed upon them. In some instances 
there are canneries in Alaska that have 
been dishonest to the natives (See 
“The Survey” for July 1, 1916), but 
this will certainly not apply to the two 
canneries where I was employed. Here 
is one instance among many of natives’ 
imposition on the cannery. A native 
was hired for the summer by the 
Libby, McNiel & Libby Co., at Kenai, 
to cook for three men in a gasoline tug 
boat, and to act as deck hand. His 
work was positively light. The com- 
pany was paying him $80 clear per 
month, and supplying him with the 
best of food and cooking utensils, with 
which to prepare grub for the men. 
One evening he overheard the crew re- 
mark that so many cans of evaporated 
cream used to last the men a longer 
time with the previous cook. On that 
account, next morning, the native quit 
his job and left the cannery in the 
lurch. It was difficult to know where 
to go and find a cook for that tug boat. 
The salmon run had already com- 
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Unloading the salmon from nets into the scows which carry them to the cannery. 
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menced, but that was not all. His 
brother, who was cook and deckhand 
on board another tug at the same 
wages, heard of native No. 1 leaving. 
Nothing would do, then, but what na- 
tive No. 2 had to leave also and be 
idle awhile. Can you beat that for 
native stubbornness? And that is typ- 
ical of the natives in Cook’s Inlet and 
elsewhere. When commanded by a 
foreman of diplomacy, who has the 
patience to get their good will in a 
cheerful manner, they will make good 
workmen, but they must be handled 
with gloves. The trouble with the na- 
tives is, they have been spoiled by 
some of the residential white people 
into squandering their earnings for del- 
icacies, and, in too many instances for 
adulterated booze at $6 per quart. 

We have any amount of agitators 
among the white people in Alaska who 
will put wrong notions into the heads 
of the natives in respect to wages. 
These white men are looking forward 
to selling the natives so much more 
trash for any extra wages the natives 
may get from the canneries. ,And that 
in spite of the fact that the two can- 
neries at Kenai are selling flour and 
sugar and salt to the native employees 
exactly at cost landed at Kenai. 

Moreover it is said (and I saw 
enough at Kenai to confirm the state- 
ment), that wherever the saloon is, the 
natives degenerate rapidly, in spite of 
the fact it is unlawful to sell or give 
liquor to the natives. In some parts of 
Alaska, past experience proves that 
when labor is very urgent, and fish are 
perishing, the natives cannot be de- 
pended upon, no matter at what wages, 
and that because of white men’s agita- 


tion and the fickle mind of the native. 


Of course, the natives will live in 
squalor on the grounds, but that is no 
fault of the cannery, and they are well 
fed. If the native women and child- 
ren work for the Chinese boss for little 
or almost nothing, in some canneries, 
as it is reported, it is the women who 
come forward of their own accord, but 
the women are not allowed to work for 


‘the Chinese boss at Kenai, and I saw 


where the women were getting $2.50 
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a day at Hoonah, and at Yakutat, and 
elsewhere. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, 
make splendid canning employees. 
They keep to their contract, they are 
industrious and tractable. One writer 
says that “the work goes on for six 
months at a killing pace.” Nothing is 
further from the truth. The heavy rush 
of the salmon run, when most of the 
pack is done, does not last longer than 
two weeks at most. During the rest 
of the season the cannery crew does 
not work more than half the time. They 
can well afford to work from 6 a. m. 
till 9:30 p. m. with one hour at noon 
and 30 minutes after supper, during 
the rush of the salmon run, Sundays in- 
cluded. 
The Chinese crew, which consists of 
a variety of nationalities, namely: 
Coreans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans, South Americans, etc., never 
work so hard during the day, but what 
you will hear them sing their songs in 
the evening or play on the guitar, man- 
dolin or accordion. In spite of the 
strange contrasts they show in manners 
and customs and speech, they are a 
jolly crowd, and seem to have a good 
time. The sailors or fishermen, who 
are many miles away from home, 
namely Norway and Sweden, have no 
trouble in finding Russian sweethearts 
ashore, and one of the men became so 
amorous with half a dozen native girls 
that the school teacher of the village 
promptly reported the matter to the 
superintendent, who had the “gay old 
bird” removed to another fish trap, 
where his fishing would be for real fish. 
So that is one phase of cannery life in 
Alaska. And such is life anywhere, 
for that matter, where the influence of 
religion and home training is wanting, 
and where the same law of human na- 
ture prevails. Some of the fishermen 
remain in Alaska and marry native 
daughters to “live happily ever after.’’ 
The Chinese, from my experience 
among them, are a remarkable people. 
They will live and prosper where 


others would fail. They are splendid 


gardeners. No sooner landed at the 
cannery, if ground is available, before 
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the salmon run begins, when they will 
prepare soil for an extensive cultiva- 
tion of onions, radishes, Chinese cab- 
bages, turnips, lettuce and cauliflower. 
They will also fatten up some two 
dozen or more good-sized hogs during 
the summer. They bring the young 
pigs and a certain amount of pig food 
in the cannery ship with them in the 
spring, and get the balance of the pig 
feed from the table leavings of the 
various kitchens. They will plant a 
garden of truck vegetables in the very 
grounds the pigs were kept in the sum- 
mer previous, and change the pig pens 
the summer next, as their system of 
crop rotation. They will butcher a 
pork every Saturday. This, along with 
a good share of steam-cooked rice, 
morning, noon and night, lots of fresh 
fried or boiled salmon, or halibut in 
season, and green vegetables from the 
garden, this, I say, will keep the Chi- 
nese and the rest of the cannery crew 
in good condition and at comparatively 
small expense. 

I found the Chinese quarters at first 
extremely interesting. Most every man 
—and especially the Mexicans, South 
American Indians, and Japanese, will 
build himself an inclosure around his 
bunk so he can lock himself against 
any intruder. Time and again have I 
insisted on the unhealthfulness of the 
system, but all to no avail. It allows 
poor ventilation. With their scant 
supply of blankets, they find it cold 
to sleep on a board bottom in that 
climate in the early spring. To read 
by at night they use.a candle in that 
small inclosure. To use kerosene oil 
in these Chinese quarters would cause 
danger of fire, which is serious near a 
cannery,.and so kerosene oil in the Chi- 
nese quarters is forbidden. 

With the small salary he gets a sea- 
son, which is from $200 to $300 clear 
for six months, the average Chinaman 
will show more money two months af- 
ter he lands in Seattle than the average 
sailor or fisherman, with $600 for the 
season, will show two weeks after he 
lands at Seattle. So if the canneries 
can employ any amount of Chinese, 
Mexicans, Japanese, negroes, Filipi- 


nos and stranded white men, who can- 
not or will not get away from booze, 
and that for $200 a season with board 
and lodging, then who would expect 
the canneries to pay the natives any 
more wages? As a matter of fact, the 
Kenai canneries were paying the na- 
tives $2 per day with good board and 
lodging most of the summer for can- 
nery work. | 
Another kind of imposition I saw 
practiced on the canneries at Kenai 
deserves a mention. Fishermen, and 
men purporting to be mechanics, will 
sign a contract with the company at 
Seattle to stay with the cannery for 
the season, and will come to Cook’s 
Inlet at the cannery’s expense. No 
sooner landed when they will make the 
excuse to get away that some of the 
eggs at breakfast were not just right, 
and the other food is ‘‘abominable.” 
Besides leaving the cannery in the 
lurch right there and then, they will 
demand their pay from the time they 
left Seattle to the minute of fault find- 
ing. But there is a law for the cannery 
as well as for the employees, and the 
superintendent does not lose his head. 
They will pack up their blankets, how- 
ever, and leave for other parts of 
Alaska ‘to work on the railroad, or go 
out hunting, and perhaps prospecting. 


‘I have seen dozens of these impositions 


by white men. Half a dozen Mexicans 
stole out one night, took two doreys 
belonging to the company, and never 
returned, after they had come at the 
expense of the company. This leaves ° 
the cannery in a difficulty to get men 
in time for the rush of the season. 
From my observations on the 
grounds of two canneries I found that 
fishermen or employees who are in- 
clined toward socialism are the biggest 
kickers against their employers, when 
they have only themselves to blame. 
On one occasion, for instance, when a 
bricklayer could not find any fault with 
the food, he took to criticising the kind 
of tableware served on the dining 
table. He noticed a chip off of some 
of the enamelled plates. So he went 
to the superintendent and showed him 
the plate. “This plate,” said he, “‘is 
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not fit for any decent man to eat 
from.” Of course the superintendent 


had to look wise and serious, and agree 


with the poor simpleton, in order to 
cause no friction. 

In the course of a canning season in 
Cook’s Inlet, it sometimes happens 
that fishermen will run no little risk of 
losing their lives by storms at sea, or 
by accidents in doreys on account of 
the tremendous tides. One Sunday 
- evening, in June, a little before sunset, 
which was about 9:30 p. m, we saw the 
cannery superintendent and his aid, 
Captain Rasmussen, going on a dead 
run towards the wharf, as if for their 
very lives. Al] at once we were on 
the alert as to what was up. As we had 
occasion to see for ourselves in a few 
‘minutes, their running was indeed to 
save somecnes’ lives. The wind had 
been blowing a gale all day, and the 
sea in Cook’s Inlet was raging. To use 
an old figure of speech, “the waves 
were mountains high.” Although in 
June, and it is daylight all night in that 
latitude, the sky became as black as 
ink, the night very dark, and made 
one feel that the end of the world had 
come. When we saw those two old 
salts jump on board a small gasoline 
tug and make way so quickly, a num- 
ber of us took on a run through the 
woods, and made for the beach. Sure 
enough we saw danger ahead. One of 
the pile drivers, that was anchored 
where it had been driving piles all the 
week for a fish trap, had broken loose 
from its mooring, and was drifting 
parallel with the shore, but heading 
towards a rocky landing. As_ luck 
would have it, the Northwest Fisheries 
across the river, a mile down stream, 
had one of their large tugboats on 
hand. No sooner informed of the dan- 
ger by the Libby superintendent, the 
big tug got under way at full speed for 
the scene of danger, the small tug of 
the Libby, McNeil & Libby Company 
following. It was a sight to watch the 
proceedings from the shore, as we sat 
in the long grass in the woods. Practi- 
cally every plunge of both tugs would 
bury them under water, but only to 
emerge for another dip. After an hour 


or more battling with the waves, the 
big tug finally passed a line to the pile 
driver and began towing her to a place 
of safety. All wet through and 
through by the dashing waves, the var- 
ious crews reached the Libby wharf at 
midnight. The moment the pile driver 
had started adrift, the crew had set to 
work to raise steam in the engine 
boiler, and, for an hour or more, the 
pile driver whistle kept shrieking its 
loudest call for help before it was fin- 
ally heard. Had it been in the middle 
of the night the crew of eight men 
might have been lost in such a furious 
sea, and the pile driver would no doubt 
have been smashed on the rocks—as 
it has happened. 

In conclusion the writer would say 
there is no place where the fact that 
capital and labor should work hand in 
hand is better illustrated than in this 
fish industry. Without the capitalist, 
fishermen would have a hard time to 
travel this far on his own resources, to 
provide himself with food, shelter, 
fishing gear and find his own market, 
to say nothing of seeking medical and 


surgical aid when necessary. All these 


things are provided by the canning 
companies operating in Alaska. They 
also help to develop the country to 
some extent. They give work at good 
wages to thousands of Americans, and 
to as many natives and Orientals. And 
they feed and shelter them well. This 
the writer has seen for himself. 

‘Two of the canneries that feed their 
men the best in Alaska deserve a men- 
tion here, as it is said that a good sol- 
dier must travel on his stomach. These 
are the North West Fisheries and the 
Libby, McNeil & Libby Co. at Kenai. 
As the latter are one of the largest and 
best canners of fruits, vegetables and 
meats in America, they provide their 
workmen at Kenai and elsewhere with 
the same kind of food of their canning 
product that the royal heads in Europe 
and the millionaires in America are 
using. Both companies employ first | 
class cooks. 

Besides that, fishermen employed 
outside the regular crew are supplied 
with gill nets, fishing gear of all kinds, 
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and even fishing boats. They are paid 
this year 30 cents apiece for king sal- 


mon and four cents for the red. Not- 


withstanding the face these fishermen 
do not risk one cent of capital and 
have no risk from fire or storms, which 
is not the case with the canneries, some 
fishermen will clear a thousand dollars 
‘in the short season of three months 
from their salmon catch. From what 
I have seen on the grounds, the capital- 
ists are certainly doing their part in 
this industry. So the petty jealousies 
we so often hear expressed by a cer- 
tain lot of habitual kickers do only 
harm to the person who looks at labor 
- in that onesided way. The wages paid 
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to the regular fishermen of the can- 
nery is a percentage on the number of 
cases, in addition to a regular salary. 
The total wages per fishermen would 
average about $100 per month clear 
for six months. 

Alaska, therefore, plays no small 
part in giving to the United States the 
reputation that its people are the best 
fed on earth. And when one comes o 
consider the enormous amount of food 
fish found in these waters and put up 
for future use in such a way that, when 
consumed, it is just as fresh as if it 
had just been taken from the ocean, 
then: Alaska my well be called the 
Land of Plenty. 


Capturing the Great American Condor 


By Gladys Belvie Whitaker 


County, California. 


The naturalist of this article is Dr. L. N. Blackledge of Orosi, Tulare 
He formerly practiced in the town of Piru, near the re- 
gion where the adventure took place. 
natural history specimens to the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, D. C., 
and also been field naturalist for some of the large private collections. He 
vouches for the truth of the Condor descriptions in this article. 


Mr. Blackledge has furnished many 


cliff and dark, gloomy can- 

yons lay before them. It was 

the wreck of a blasted land, 

split into a thousand jagged pinnacles, 

and a safe hatching ground for the 

rarest of birds, which hunts the bleak- 
est, most solitary spots for its nests. 

It was a cloudy spring morning of 

1902 when the Naturalist’s party 

breakfasted at their camp above the 

narrows of the Piru river. The Piru 


A CRAGGY world of sheer black 


is a rapid stream which rushes through 
the wilds of Ventura to the mid-south- 
ern coast of California. The camp 
was pitched on an almost inaccessible 
plateau towering far above the foam- 
ing river. 

It had taken two days of gruelling, 
perilous climbing to reach this base, 
for a raid on the nests of the Condor, 
the largest of birds on the American 
continent. And still another thousand 
feet above them loomed a bulky cliff, 
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seamed and scarred with the erosion of 
all the storms since time began. 

The party consisted of the Natural- 
ist, two white camp helpers, an Indian, 
and his fourteen year old daughter, 
Juanita, and to the little Indian girl be- 
long the chief honors of the expedi- 
tion. Besides the necessary camp sup- 
plies, they were equipped with axes, a 
portable detachable windlass, and a 
thousand feet of light cotton rope. 

They devoted the first day to 
searching out a trail to the dizzy ledges 
above their camp, and Juanita proved 
true to the best traditions of her race, 
in the qualities of bravery and stoical 
impassiveness. Tall for her age, she 
was lithe as mountain cat, and pos- 
sessed climbing strength wonderfully 
developed. Always in the lead, she in- 
variably pointed out the one possible 
route of ascent. At times she climbed 
almost perpendicular walls, carrying a 
rope, which she would make fast to aid 
the men in the ascent. 

After tremendous toil, the party 
gained the flat crest of the peak on the 
second day. The rope ladders which 
had been provided for the unscalable 
spots, were left in position for the re- 
turn journey, and nearly four hundred 
feet of the ropes had been used for 
this purpose. | 

“Look you! Look you there!” cried 
Juanita, breaking a silence which had 
lasted all morning. She stood with 
calm, brown, untroubled eyes, leaning 
outward over the edge of the cliff, 
with one hand pointing down. 

The Naturalist, old climber of a 
thousand adventures, approached, and 
peered over the edge more cautiously. 
One of the white camp men, lying 
down at full length, took one shudder- 
ing look, and crawled backwards from 
the dizzy view. Juanita, with arm out- 
stretched over the drop of a thousand 
feet, retained her upright position. 

Nearly five hundred feet below them 
a full-sized Condor, afterwards iden- 
tified as the female, disappeared into 
a wind cave, by the side of a terraced 
projection of the rock. 


The Naturalist’s eyes glistened; 


though he had hunted, trapped and 


taken all kinds of wild animals, and 
collected rare and venomous snakes, 
this was his first Condor hunt. 

“Me go down and see nest,” an- 
nounced Juanita briefly. The Natu- 
ralist turned to her father, for it 
seemed a deadly dangerous business. 

“Juanita, the best; no Indian climb 
like her,” he said proudly. 

The preparations for the descent 
were begun at once. Steel bars, four 
feet in length, were driven into the 
soft sandstone, and the windlass firmly 
secured, with the roller projecting over 
the edge, to prevent the rope from 
wearing through. A rope sling, hold- 
ing a grooved seat, through which the 
ropes passed, was placed in position. 

A half gale of wind, coming in from 
the Pacific, now blew across the face 
of the cliff, but without hesitation 
Juanita took her seat, carrying a stout 
stick to fend herself off the cliff. Also, 
she carried in her belt a five-cartridge 
revolver and a hunting knife for de- 
fensive purposes. 

The two helpers manned the wind- 
lass, while Juanita’s father held the 
improvised brake, powerful enough to 
hold, if the helpers should let go the 
handles. The Naturalist, his nerves 
steeled by the chance of success, now 
stood upon the edge of the precipice to 
act as signal man. So the descent be- 
gan. 

Several tense minutes passed, for in 
places the angle of the cliff made it im- 
possible for Juanita to reach the rock 
with her stick, and at such times she 
could not keep herself from turning 
steadily around. Fortunately, after 
the first two hundred feet, the cliff 
seemed to be almost perpendicular. 

Steadily unwinding, she -was low- 
ered safely, until all the rope had been 
paid out, and the naturalist thought the 
expedition must fail, for the terraced 
rock by the nest projected out fully 
fifty feet below the Indian girl. But 
Juanita had lived her fourteen years 
of life in such country as this; and her 
father had said no Indian could climb 
like her. 

The Naturalist saw her leave the 
seat and continue slowly down, cling- 
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ing by hand and toe to the cracks in the 
rock surface. After deep suspense, a 
faint yell of triumph floated up. She 
had located the entrance. 

The giant bird, frightened at the hu- 
man voice, flew heavily to a ledge of 
rock some two hundred yards across 
the canyon, where it very calmly 
watched the subsequent proceedings. 
Juanita entered the cave, but returned 


in a few minutes and commenced to | 


climb up to her seat. She reached it 
safely and signaled to be drawn up. 
The ascent was accomplished quickly, 
and the Naturalist learned that the 
cave nest was a cavity about ten feet 
in depth, and that it contained but 
one egg. 

This was good news, but as the 
party was organized to catch a live 
Condor, he resolved to wait patiently 
until the bird was hatched and in con- 
dition to be moved alive. They re- 
turned to their camp for the night, and 
reached the lowlands late on the fol- 
lowing day. 

During the next six weeks, the nest 
was revisited three times, before the 
Naturalist decided that the young Con- 
dor was developed enough to permit 
its safe removal. But they took longer 
ropes to keep Juanita from climbing, 
with a five hundred foot gulf yawning 
below her. The parent bird always 
flew away and watched the operations 
without attempting to offer fight. 

The Naturalist kept the baby Con- 
dor until it reached the age of three 
months, when it had attained the 
weight of eighteen pounds. At first he 
fed it upon tainted scraps of meat, but 
experiments proved that it preferred 
good meat, when given a choice. 

Before its wings were feathered, the 
odd youngster devoted many hours in 
the flapping exercise so often observed 
in adult birds. 

The young Condor was sent to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
and the Naturalist showed the scien- 
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tific spirit, by merely charging the 
nominal fee of one hundred dollars, 
which barely covered expenses. As 
late as five years ago the bird was still 
alive, though the officials reported that 
it was crippled, having broken one of 
its wings. 

Five years later, the Naturalist cap- 
tured a young feathered Condor on 
Hopper Creek, which lies in the same 
district; this was also sent to the 
Smithsonian Institute. Six nests were 
visited in all. Each nest was hidden 
in perpendicular cliffs in almost in ac- 
cessible districts, and could only be 
reached from above by means of ropes. 
On one of these visits, an egg was pro- 
cured which went into a private col- 
lection, for thirty-five dollars. This 
egg has since been quoted at three 
hundred dollars. The Condor is ap- 
proaching extinction. 

The great American Condor for- 
merly roamed from Mexico to the wild 
coast of Oregon, between the coast 
range and the ocean, but in the last 
twenty years has not been reported 
outside of the Ventura region in Cali- 
fornia. Specimens have been cap- 
tured with a wing spread of nearly fif- 
teen feet. 

There have been many legendary ac- 
counts published of perilous combats 
with this giant of the air, in which it 
used beak and claws ferociously, but 
such adventures are pure fiction, 
though they appear occasionally in the 
best magazines. The Condor possésses 
neither beak nor claws. This is a 
truth known to all good naturalists, and 
it is strange that the narrators of these 
heroic tales have not yet been branded 
as Nature Fakirs. 

The Naturalist of this article, in 
years of Condor hunting, has never 
seen a bird of the species show fight. 
The plain truth is, Nature provided the | 
Condor with a straight bill and a claw- 
less foot, almost the exact counterpart 
of the turkey buzzard of the plains. 
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: Stick to 


By D. A. 


T WAS on one of these Harvest Ex- 
cursions that we found our way out 


to the West. Our homes were down 


by the Atlantic, but as we had 
heard and read so much about the vast 
and bountiful wheat fields of the prai- 
rie country, we longed to look upon 
them in reality. 

_ We were only a couple of days in 
the town, where we bought our tick- 
ets for, when we engaged with two 
old farmers, who were neighbors, to 
work for them until freezing up time. 
As we were willing workers, our em- 
ployers soon took an interest in us, and 
we consequently got along well to- 
gether. 

One day our employers suggested 
that we take up homesteads, as some 
land was available about 20 miles 
away. A few days afterwards they 
drove us over to the locality where 
these homesteads were. After look- 
ing around for some time, we found 
two adjoining upon which were rem- 
nants of sod buildings. These we filed 
upon, and our employers were good 
enough to allow us to go and fix up the 
sod buildings to make them habitable 
for the winter, as we had to remain on 
the land six months in each year, in 
order to prove up our claims. My 
friend decided to batch it with me, and 
we would thus not only be company 
for each other, but would economize 
in the saving of fuel, as well. When 
threshing was over, these farmers fur- 
nished us with horses and outfits to 
enable us to get in our winter supplies, 
and if we wished to look after the 
horses we could have the use of them 
until the following spring. This offer 
we readily accepted. We also pur- 
chased from them two pigs, which 
they said would add heat to the sod 
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stable and help to keep the horses 
warm. 

Twice a week we went to the wood 
country, which was several miles off, 
to get wood. As mostly all the dry 
wood had been gathered by other set- 
tlers, we were obliged to take a good 
deal of green poplar that was left. The 
weather finally turned bitterly cold, 
and we were therefore obliged to aban- 
don the wood hauling. 

My sod shack that we were to live in 
for the winter was about 10 by 10 feet 
on the inside; contained a board floor; 
home-made bunk that two could nicely 
sandwich into, underneath which we 
stored our vegetables and provisions; 
a small cook stove; small table, a cou- 
ple of boxes for shelves and two small 
boxes for seats. There was one light 
of glass, 10x12 inches, for a window. 
The pole rafters that held up the sod 
roof acted as our wardrobe by driving 
nails into them here and there, to hang 
our clothes on, and incidentally pots 
and pans on. 

We had nothing to do now only to 
look after the care of our horses, cut 
fire wood and cook our meals, so that 
time passed slowly away. 

The cold was now getting intense, 
and our sod shack was plainly showing 
signs of it, as it assumed a white coat 
of frost over the inside of the walls, 
no matter how we fired up. In the 
mornings the temperature would be 
much the same as that outside; our 
vegetables became frozen, and every- 
thing else that could freeze would be 
frozen when morning came, as our fire 
would go out during the night. Our 
dry wood was fast being consumed, 
and although we tried to save it all that 
we could by mixing in some green with 
it, it was soon exhausted, and then we 
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were left to the mercy of the green 
wood alone, which smouldered and 
smoked, and threw out but little heat. 
Tired of hugging the stove with one 
side comfortably warm and the outer 
side freezing, we agreed that I go to 
town and secure a load of coal. I 
started for town the next morning. The 
trails were broken and in very good 
shape, so that I reached town in good 
time, only to find that there was no 
coal to be had in the place. Some 
Cars were expected in the next morn- 
ing, so I was obliged to stay over.and 
await their arrival. A number of 
others were also waiting for coal, and 
this number was being augmented 
hourly, so that when night came the 
stopping place was filled to its capac- 
ity. Some told stories, some sang 
songs, while others related their pio- 
neer experiences, and thus the fore 
part of the night passed away pleas- 
antly. The coal did not arrive, how- 
ever, the next morning, but about 2 
p. m. the train carrying same hove in 
sight. An hour later I had the quan- 
tity allotted to me. This train was 
also to bring supplies for the one store 
that was established in the town, but 
no supplies were on board. As we 
wanted meat, flour and groceries, I did 
not know what to do, so_ returning 
again to the merchant I succeeded in 
getting from him a half sack of flour, 
a pound of tea and a can of syrup. 
Butter, sugar, meat and lard there was 
absolutely none to be had, so I had to 
start home without them. When I 
was a short way on the trail, darkness 
overtook me, and now lay before me 
a lonely journey of about 20 miles, 
with the thermometer some 40 degrees 
below zero. As I journeyed along I 
was frequently aroused by the yelping 
or barking of the prairie wolves. They 
did not concern me in the least, as I 
was now too well accustomed to their 
cries. There was no moon, and the 
night was dark. There seemed to be 
a dark wall surrounding me on all 
sides, which reminded me of a tall 
forest of trees. Hour after hour 


passed by, and from the landmarks I 
began to realize that I would soon be 
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home. Another half hour brought me 
to my door. After the horses had been 
attended to, and a coal fire had made 
the shack more comfortable than it had 
been for weeks before, I acquainted 
my friend of the misfortune at not be- 
ing able to secure the provisions we 
required. As we had no butter, lard 
or meat, we decided that something 
had to be done, so agreed to kill a pig, 
and that without delay. After muster- 
ing together all the pots and pans that 
we could get upon the stove, we set to 
work thawing snow, as our shallow 
well had frozen to the bottom, to get 
hot water to do the scalding with. 
When the water was hot we soon dis- 
patched one of the pigs, which we 
dragged into the shack, where the 
boiling water was applied to remove 
the hair. This wasn’t a success at all, 
for when all the hot water was ex- 
hausted, the hair was stuck there just 
as firm as ever, and it looked as 
though we might be thawing snow and 
scalding hog for the next fortnight 
without any very good results. We 
thought of skinning it, but as the water 
we used was fast beginning to freeze 
on the floor, we had to abandon that 
idea, and set to work at once remov- 
ing the entrails or pork, entrails and 
all would be one frozen body. We 
succeeded fairly well at this job, and — 
as we were hungry decided to have 
some fresh fried pork, and in a few 
minutes the pan filled with meat was 
on the hot stove. After satisfying our- 
selves with all the pork and such other 
stuff as we had to go with it, we were 
at a loss to know where we should put 
our pork. If we put it outside, the 
wolves would have it in short order, 
and where it lay it was decidedly in 
our way. As our appetites were satis- 
fied and we were feeling in better hu- 
mor, we let the porker stay where it 
lay, and we turned in to have a good 
sleep after a long day and eventful 
night. 

When we awoke it was well into the 
forenoon, and the atmosphere within 
was bitterly cold. One glance at the 
floor certainly told that some tragedy 
had taken place. The balance of the 
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“STICK ‘TO IT, LADS.” 


day was spent cleaning up the shack; 
the carcase of the pig we managed to 


tuck underneath the bunk. Things | 


soon settled to normal again. One day 
a settler called to see if we would give 
him a hand at helping to kill and dress 
a pig, but as the weather was still cold 
he was at a loss to know bow he could 
get the hair off, as the water would 
soon cool in the open. We told him 
of our scheme of bringing it into the 
shack, but omitted to tell our failure at 
not getting the hair removed. This 
appealed to him and likewise to every- 
one else who were similarly situated, 
and for years this method of dressing 
hogs in this neighborhood was _ re- 
sorted to. 

The remainder of the winter passed 
with but little change. We secured 
work with the same farmers for the 
coming spring, but before going to 
work killed the remaining pig, salted 
the carcase down and locked it in our 
shack for future use. 

As we required some breaking done 
to comply with our homestead duties, 
we were on the lookout for some one 
to do it, and do it cheap. Finally a 
- party who heard about it came to us 
and made such a reasonable proposi- 
tion that we could not help accepting 
it. He had just arrived from the 
States and had brought his stock with 
him. He had taken up a homestead 
close to ours and wanted the use of 
our buildings, and as his ready cash 
amounted to 35 cents, we let him help 
himself to our pork barrel and to any 
other stuff that was about the place 
that he could make use of. We came 
over the following Sunday to see how 
he was getting along. He was right 
on the job and going fast with an out- 
fit that consisted of two mules, which 
he had hitched in the lead, and two 
bronchos, all attached to a walking 
plow. He was a tall, lean man, whose 
usual stride was about equal to two 
of the average man’s, and he was mak- 
_ ing the outfit travel to keep out of his 
way. He had provided himself with 
a long willow, to the end of which he 
had attached considerable length of 
barbed wire, so that he could reach 
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the mules’ ears with it when they 
showed symptoms of slackening their 
speed. As we watched him make a 
round, we began to realize why he 
could cut prices if he could but con- 
tinue the clip he was going at. I never 
saw sod turn over so fast from a plow- 
share as I saw it turn from his. We 
asked him if he didn’t know it was 
Sunday. He said he didn’t have time 
to reckon up the days of the week; he 
would do that in spare time, but he 
hadn’t any of that on hand just now. 
However, his outfit went through with 
the work ahead of contract time. 

We put in the spring and summer 
working for the two same farmers. 
When the season’s work was over, we 
returned to our shacks, to find them 
in a very dilapidated condition; the 
gophers had bored them full of holes, 
and from the inside they looked as 
though a quick-firer had been at them 
from all sides. A few days fixing up 
and we were satisfied that they were in 
as good shape as they were the previ- 
ous fall. We were again favored with 
horses by the same farmers who also 
furnished us with seed for our break- 


ing. We got the man with the mules 


and bronchos to do the seeding for us, 
and to do more breaking, so _ that 
everything was going along as well as 
it could be expected. When fall came 
we found ourselves with a nice quan- 
tity of grain of our breaking. This 
was more encouraging, and with dou- 
ble the amount of acreage to seed the 
next year and plenty of seed to do it 
with, we were beginning to feel as 
though we were making some pro- 
gress. 

The winter passed a little more 
pleasantly, as quite a number of set- 
tlers had come in, and an odd party 
was given and an occasional concert or 
fowl supper at a school house that had 
been established 7 or 8 miles away. 
The next spring we went to work again. 
We got our seeding done as before, 
and more breaking done. About the 
middle of July, as our work was slack, 
we came home to do what we could 
about our places. Our crops were 
looking fine, and every prospect of a 
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heavy yield. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot, but we had plenty of rain 


up to now, so that the crops wanted. 


warm weather. We were digging and 
hauling the few stones we could find 
on my place when we noticed a small 
white cloud in the sky. It looked 
strange to us, as we had never seen a 
cloud of this color before. The at- 
mosphere was extremely sultry and 
oppressive, with hardly a breath of 
wind. Presently we heard something 
like distant thunder, which we soon 
realized was the real thing, and at 
every peel it became more distinct, 
and seemed coming nearer. The horses 
became fidgety and wanted to get 
away; in a few minutes we were on 
our way for the stable, as we could 
tell by the almost continuous peels of 
thunder thai there was a storm coming, 
and coming fast. Lightning flashes 
were appearing from different parts of 
an enormous black cloud that arose in 
the southwest and seemed to widen as 
it ascended until it threatened to form 
a canopy over the whole earth. The 
peeling of the thunder and the flash- 
ing of the lightning were now almost 
continuous; the air became cold and 
squally, blowing in gusts first in one 
direction and then in another, until 
finally in the distance we could hear 
thumping like the stamping of thou- 
sands of animals’ hoofs, in a stampede. 
Neither of us had seen a genuine hail 
storm, but we were soon to witness 
something that surpassed anything 
that we ever imagined might take 
place. With a violent gust of wind 
and rain the storm broke upon us. We 
got under cover of our sod shack as 
quickly as we could, but with the first 
downfall of the hail, or rather heavy 
pieces of ice, like broken icicles, our 
shack was but a frail protection. The 
larger pieces of ice went through the 
sod roof as though it was paper, and 
brought down sod and earth galore on 
top of us. Our only safe place was 
under the bunk, and under it we went 
in a hurry. Will I ever forget these 
few minutes of imprisonment; imagine 
to yourself the row that was going on 
in our little shack as the pieces of ice 
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knocked our pots and pans about, and 
what condition the place was in with 
water, ice and mud. The storm lasted 
but a few minutes, but it seemed much 
longer than that to us, crowded under- 
neath the bunk into very small quar- 
ters. As soon as it was over we 
crawled out to find several inches of 
water. ice and mud on the floor. We 
ran for the stable to see how our horses 
had fared. They were in a deplorable 
looking state, as the sod roof was 
knocked in on top of them and they 
were as frightened as scared cats. We 
were afraid to look at our crops, but 
face it we must, so we went to each of 
our fields where the grain but a few 
minutes before looked so promising. 
So violent had been the storm that the 
hail and ice had almost totally buried 
the straw into the earth. What were 
we to do now, our sod shacks knocked 
to pieces, our crops ruined, what little 
provisions we had _ destroyed, our 
clothing and bedding soaked with 
water, no place to sleep, nothing to eat 
and very little money. What were we 
to do. we asked of each other. We 
were twenty miles from the farmers 
we had worked for; we must go and °: 
see them; were they hailed as well as 
we; these were questions we asked 
ourselves. To put in another winter 
in our shack, and in the meantime 
work hard and earn money to keep us 
and buy seed grain and feed, pay for 
our seeding and run the risk of being 
hailed out the next year, this was too 
much. We thought of all the money 
we had earned and which was sunk in 
these properties. which now lay deso- 
Jate: the miserable winters we put in, 
in the shack, while’ we might have 
been earning money and enjoying our- 
selves. Why should we endure further 
hardships and take any further 
chances. I suggested that we pack 
all our belongings into the wagon, and 
set out for our farmer friends at once. 
Inside of an hour we were all packed 
and on our way with empty stomachs 
and clad in wet clothing. The trails 
were wet and ice was plentiful in the 
low spots; scores of ducks lay dead 
upon the sloughs, as we passed them, 
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having been killed by the ice and hail. 
Presently the sun began to appear, and 
as our clothing became dry, our hearts 
seemed to lighten. We conversed but 
little as each knew the other’s thoughts 
and feelings. As we neared the homes 
of the farmers, we noticed that but lLit- 
tle hail had fallen, until we finally lost 
track of its wake. Darkness came on 
before we reached our destination, but 
from the sound of the horses’ hoofs we 
could tell that no rain or hail had 
fallen in these parts. Upon our arrival 
we related our misfortune to our 
friends, who sincerely sympathized in 
our losses. 

We told them what we intended 
doing; abandoning our homesteads, 
selling our few belongings and going 
out to work. The old farmers listened 
without saying a word until we were 
through. With a laugh, the one old 
man said: “Is that all the sand you 
lads have in you? Why, I have been 
hailed out, frozen out, dried out and 
sheriffed out. and if I hadn’t stuck to 
it through all that, do you think I 
would have this section and a half of 
land, with these buildings and all the 
stock I have, clear of debt, and money 
to the good, if I hadn’t stuck it.” 
“Ves,” rejoined the other farmer, “and 
where would I have been had I not 
stuck it? I went through hardships 
equally as many as those of my neigh- 
bor, but now I am independent. You 
lads are worried and feeling bad to- 
night: go to your beds and to-morrow 
morning we will have a chat.” 

Morning came, and with it the sad 
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reflections of the previous day. After 
breakfast the farmers got us together. 
One opened the conversation by ask- 
ing us if we felt any the worse for our 
ice-cold bath, and so on, to see what 
humor we were in. When they had 


_jollied us for a time, one said: “Well, . 


boys, we have decided to fix you up 
to a good start. Take two outfits with 
you; take all the feed you require for 
them and provisions for yourselves; 
lumber to put roof on your sod shacks, 
and go and plow all the land that you 
had seeded to grain, and which has 
been hailed out, and we will see you 
through for seed next spring and such 
other necessaries you may require to 
keep you going until next fall, when 
you get your crop off, or until you do 
get a crop off your land, that is, pro- 
vided you ‘Stick it, lads, stick it!’ ” 

To refuse so kind an offer as this 
we could not, so the next day we re- 
turned to our homesteads with the out- 
fit and supplies. We fixed up our 
shacks, done the plowing and were 
back to the farmers’ homes within a 
fortnight. 

The three following years were most 
favorable to us. At the end of that 
time we had gathered a nice bunch of 
stock about us, had good buildings, 
telephone connection, a railroad had 
been built close to our land and a sta- 
tion and town had been established 
within a short distance from us. Our 
lot was then a happy one, but would 
such have been the case had it not been 
for the advice of these old farmers 
who said: “Stick it, lads; stick it.” 


HOW STRANGE 


How strange that we, perambulating dust, 
Should be the vessels of eternal fire, 

_ That such unfading passion of desire 

Should be within our fading bodies thrust. 


ABu’L-ALA. 
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The Coupling 


By Homer Eon Flint 


HEN the general manager’s 

\ special pulled in that morning 

I would have given it little 

attention, ordinarily; the gen- 

era] manager was always running here 

and there unexpectedly, just to keep 

the boys on the look-out. But when I 

noticed that the brakeman limped 

painfully as he stepped from the coach 
I instantly sensed a story. 

“You should never forget,” the city 
editor had told me the first day, “about 
the cub reporter who was sent to cover 
an Italian convention. He returned an 
hour later, looking discouraged. The 
editor waited awhile, then asked him 
for the story. 

“*Wasn’t any story,’ the cub replied 
glumly. 

“The editor looked incredulous, and 
the boy explained: ‘Well, everybody 
was there, and the convention was just 
ready to open, when something hap- 
pened that stopped it all.’ He hesi- 
tated, and the boss asked for more. 

“ ‘Oh, the Black Hand again. The 
place was blown up.’ ” 

So I had gotten into the habit of 
prying into almost any little out of the 
way incident, and frequently uncov- 
ered peculiar motives, queer charac- 
ters and astonishing sequels. Some- 
times the story would prove tragic, 
sometimes humorous; almost always it 
was dramatic. In this particular case 
I had to call on a score of people and 
use up two days, together with half a 
foot of scrip, before I got all the facts. 
Here goes to piece them together: 

It isn’t likely that you remember 
Pete Tyler’s case. He was sent up 


_ fifteen years ago for a little peculiar- 


ity in the way he conducted freight 
business. It seems he had a delight- 
ful habit of inducing certain shippers 


to report losses that never occurred; 
then, when the claim was adjusted. 
Pete would split even with said ship- 
pers. Morgan, who is now the general 
manager, was then assistant to the 
claim agent; he guessed the truth, and 
was the moving cause of Pete’s giving 
up railroading to make a first-hand in- 
vestigation of prison conditions. Pete 
never liked to have things forced on 
him. He decided to retaliate when 
able. 

Also, it was about this time that Mrs. 
Darby took special notice of the twins. 
Eddie and Eva, aged eight, not only 
resembled one another strongly, but 
their dispositions were almost identi- 
cal. People were always _ saying: 
“What a gentle boy Eddy is!” and: 
“Isn’t Eva the cute little tomboy?” Of 
course, it was largely due to their be- 
ing brought up together, but that is not 
what interested Mrs. Darby. 

For instance, Eva might, in a burst 
of affection, arouse the cat’s emotions 
by some such personal touch as lifting 
it bodily via its tail. If the cat should 
acknowledge same by caressingly im- 
bedding its claws in Eva’s epidermis, 
it would make no difference where Ed- 
die happened to be at the time—he’d 
know it. Each was extremely sensi- 
tive to anything unusual which befell 
the other, whether it was painful or 
pleasurable. Mrs. Darby often kept 
tab on either invisible twin by simply 
watching the one which happened to 
be in sight. 

Now we can better understand the 
events of recent years. Just previous 
to the incident of the limping brake- 
man, Eddie Darby had worked his way 
to Red Butte station. He had the day 
trick. It was really a lonesome little 
place, because the town itself was lo- 
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cated half a mile away, on the county 
road. When the C. & C. built its line, 
it went to considerable expense to cut 
in through the village; but Eddie’s 
company, the N. S., still held the traf- 


fic because of its transcontinental con- 


nections. 

Eva had finished Normal some time 
before, and because of her father’s 
friendship with Morgan, had _ been 
taken into his home as governess for 
his three boys. She still retained her 
vigorous love of strenuous fun, and 
was beloved by her charges and their 

parents. 

As for Pete Tyler his term was 
nearly over, thanks to good behavior. 
But he had the poor judgment to let 
one of the guards see how much he, 
Pete, despised him, the guard. With 
the result that a charge was trumped 
up against Pete and an additional six 
months added to his visit there. Hav- 
ing grown tired of the cooking and 
scenery, Pete decided to leave the 
place; and while I was refused any de- 
tails as to how he managed the thing, 
I gathered that it was based on the 
weakness of a certain guard, a differ- 
ent one, for certain objects of value 
which Pete was pining to present him 
with. 

I learned that Pete traveled many 
miles away from the prison, disguised 
as a sack of potatoes, without the 
knowledge of the man who drove the 
wagon. That is, the driver knew noth- 
ing of Pete until he came to his senses. 
Evidently Pete had ripped open the 
sack, slugged the driver from behind, 
changed clothes with him, and depos- 
ited him by the wayside. Then Pete 
had driven blithely on to a station and 
seen the potatoes safely shipped, after 
which he vanished. Having had so 
much company forced on him of re- 
cent years, you understand, he just 
yearned for solitude. But he remem- 
bered Morgan. | 

Morgan had a difficult problem on 
hand. You know that Western banks 
have a big demand for gold coins, 
while those in the East handle little but 
paper. However, tourists to both sec- 
tions bring money of the kind current 
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at home; and ever so often East and 
West find it necessary to exchange 
paper for gold. These shipments do 
not run into sums large enough to war- 
rant a newspaper splurge, and a spe- 
cially guarded train; but a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars is enough to en- 
gage the interest of certain gentlemen 
of Pete’s disposition. They have their 
own ideas as to how such wealth 
should be distributed. 

So Morgan, who had dealt with sim- 
ilar problems before, decided to ship 
the paper by freight. That is, he al- 
lowed this to become known to a small 
but select group. On the other hand, 
he made arrangements for the cash to 
proceed in the superintendent’s car, at- 
tached to Eighty-six; and he confided 
these arrangements reluctantly to a 
still smaller still select 
group. Nevertheless, he finally de- 
cided to take the shipment with him 
in his own one-coach train; and to 
cover the matter thoroughy, took his 
family with him for the trip. 

Prison life is apt to make a keen 
man’s wits razor like. Pete Tyler 
knew something about these shipments 
by previous experience; he also knew 
how to get under the wings of “those 
outside.” He hid with these folks for 


several weeks, long enough to get rid 


of certain traits and aspects which the 
last fifteen years had given him. As 
soon as he felt that he could pass for a 
different man, he again interested him- 
self in railroading. 

Not that he slunk around the vai 
avoiding observation. He knew better 
now. It was a kindly old gentleman, 
accompanied by a dear little boy, who 
wandered around the trains nearly 
every day and admired the choo-choos, 
and incidentally learned a lot on the 
side. Nobody suspected that the old 
codger was Pete, nor that the cute lit- 
tle tad was ’Frisco Fannie’s devilishly 
clever daughter. 

That is, nobody but the detectives, 
who suspect everybody on_ general 
principles. One of them, whose name 
I had best withhold, made it a point 
to take special notice of those who look 
lease like criminals. It was his creed, 
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his sole method. It often led to em- 
embarrassment, but occasionally it 
worked. 

One evening Pete reported to the 
bunch: ‘‘Morgan let it out that he was 
goin’ to send her by freight.” Each 
seemed to know what “her” meant. 
Frisco Fanny sniffed disparagingly. 

“Which means, o’ course that she 
goes some other way,’ she deduced. 
Pete’s suspicions needed no _ further 
confirmation, however; he nosed 
around even more innocently the next 
morning, with the result that he got 
wind of the second plan and came to 
suspect a third. Somehow he cred- 
ited Morgan with uncommon sagacity, 
nearly equal to his own. 

As a result, his friends, with the ex- 
ception of Fannie, who wasn’t much on 
the rough stuff, took up a secluded po- 
sition in a desolate spot far down the 
line, about half way from Morgan’s 
headquarters to our city. They were 
in wire communication with Pete, and 
provided with means to stop any train. 
They judged that mere signals would 
not touch the engineer in this case; 
also the track would be inspected a 
few minutes before the train passed. 
Perhaps it would be a track-walker, 
maybe a bridge inspector, possibly a 
leading train. No matter: the track 
would be tested, they knew. In short, 
it was a case for dynamite. 

When Morgan and his family board- 
ed the train, the astute Pete, who knew 
better than to look for any open ship- 
ment of plainly labeled money, de- 
cided that the folks were rather more 
excited about taking the trip than a 
railroader’s family should be. Pete 
especially observed the oldest boy’s 
painfully restrained manner as he 
handed the porter an ordinary tan suit- 
case. Too ordinary, thought Pete. Far 


too ordinary for the general manager. | 


Next minute he was consulting with 
his friends at the desolate spot down 
the line. Morgan’s special unostenta- 
tiously pulled out. 

“I’m going to take a chance,” sud- 
denly remarked that nameless detec- 
tive with a single creed, to nobody in 
particular, and strode out of the gen- 
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eral manager’s office, down the stairs 
and onto the platform. The innocent 
elderly gentleman with the dear little 
one was chuckling at the child’s de- 
light over the pranks of a cute old 
switch engine, when this disgusting 
detective sauntered up, touched Pete 
on the sleeve, and said: 

“Come with me!” Pete decided that 
it was neither an invitation nor a sug- 
gestion, but unpleasantly like a com- 
mand; yet, relying upon his make-up, 
he acquiesced with a beaming face, as 
though he was eager for some new ad- 
venture. 

He got it. Once secluded in the of- 
fice, he was unceremoniously scrutin- 
ized from head to foot, with the result 
that many discolorations, configura- 
tions, moles, warts and the like were 
located, enough to identify Pete pretty 
thoroughly. They looked into  rec- 
ords for several years past, and within 
ten minutes knew exactly who Pete 
was. And they guessed pretty easily 
why he was there. These few men 
knew Morgan’s secret. 

Pete declined to talk. Knowledge 
is power, he reflected, as they tried 
their best to find out how much he 
knew. However, he knew they were 
likely to lock him up as a safety first 
measure; and when one of the detec- 
tives carelessly turned his back on the 
apparently helpless old fellow, Pete 
Tyler swiftly jerked the man’s auto- 
matic from his hip, and at the same 
time leaped to his feet. 

“Hands up!” he requested savagely. 
He paused only long enough to see that 
all had complied, then backed care- 
fully to the door. Opening it with his 


_ free hand, he remarked that he would 


probably drill anybody who aspired to 
follow him. Next second a clerk grap- 
pled with him from behind; there was 
a brief struggle, and a sharp report. 
The clerk let go of the ex-convict’s 
wrist as Pete crumpled up limply and 
slid to the floor, gasping. 

“Through the lungs,” explained a 
detective a few moments later. The 
doctor glanced at the spot where the 
wicked hollow-joint bullet had come 
out. It was a fearful hole. The doc- 
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tor daubed some cotton on Pete’s lips 
and frowned judiciously. 

“He'll last about half an hour,” he 
figured. Everybody involuntarily 
glanced at the clock. Then they start- 
ed in horror as the dying man raised 
up on his elbow and laughed, a dread- 
ful croaking laugh that brought a fresh 
flow of blood to his lips. 

“That’s—plenty—long—enough,” he 
muttered, and dropped back, a little 
mocking smile on his pain-drawn face. 
They bombarded him with questions, 
and this time he answered freely. Es- 
pecially about Morgan and the dyna- 
mite. He seemed to take great delight 
in associating the two ideas. 

The chief despatcher told them what 
Pete already knew. Morgan’s special 
had just left Red Butte, and there was 
no other station between there and the 
place where Pete’s hidden friends were 
waiting. 

It had been a pleasant meeting at 
Red Butte. “You must come and see 
us on your first day off,” the general 
manager himself had said to Eddie. 
The boy longed for a change to the 
general manager’s office with its better 
prospects of advancement; perhaps 
this would lead to something! He 
kissed Eva boisterously as the train 
moved on, and hopped off feeling like 
a king. 

“Morgan has orders to pass One on 


Siding Ten,” muttered the chief des- | 


patcher hopefully, as he rushed a call 
to Banning, the next station beyond 
Red Butte. But One, usually a little 
late, had passed Banning five minutes 
before. There was absolutely no way 
to reach the endangered train in the 
usual way. 

Next they ‘phoned up and down the 
right of way for a convenient farm- 
house. As luck would have it, the only 
rancher who was near enough to the 
line to flag the train did not answer. 
And there were available aero- 
planes. 

With some vague idea that the C. & 
C., the rival line, might have a station 
that could act, the despatcher exam- 
ined a map of the parallel road. He 
found no station, but discovered some- 
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thing else that sent him flying to his 
table with an inspiration. He called 
Eddie. 

“Take Speeder; hurry to bridge over 
C. & C. line, transfer speeder to that 
and go through their tunnel.” He had 
seen that the newer line ran under the 
hills which, at that moment, Morgan’s 
special was laboriously climbing. It 
was a shorter route. 

“Proceed to their bridge over our 
line, drop down to that and try over- 
take Morgan at Siding Ten. Life and 
death.” The despatcher got Eddie’s 
swift O. K.,; glanced at the clock and 
his sheets, and shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

“It’s up to Him, now,” he said; and 
somehow they all understood that he 
didn’t mean Eddie. 

Within. two minutes Eddie was un- 
der way. I need not remark that the 
people in the special were as ignorant 
of their danger as the Kaiser. But the 
man who was breathing his life out, 
there on the floor of Morgan’s office, 
kept glancing at the clock now and 
then, kept smiling at the detectives 
with that sure, mocking smile. 

“Too late,” he muttered, once, then 
closed his mouth firmly, resolved to 
save his strength until the end. He 
would not cheat himself of his triumph. 
But he did let his eyes gleam, and his 
mouth sneer. 

“Damn you!” the nameless detective 
burst out, wildly; then, ashamed, 
brought Pete a glass of water. Pete 
refused it. 

When Eddie’s speeder reached the 
cross-over, he brought the machine to 
an abrupt stop and tugged it quickly to 
the edge of the embankment. He had 
all he could do to prevent its being 
smashed on the ballast below, but that 
“life and death” gave him double 
strength. He jerked the wheels onto 
the C. & C. rails and started off with 
a rush. In less than half a mile he 
reached the tunnel. 

Had Eddie known that he was going 
to encounter the freight, he would have 
gone just the same. But the despatcher 
did not think to look that up until af- 
ter he had sent Eddie on his flight; 
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and when he learned definitely that 
Eddie must meet that train in the tun- 
nel, he nearly went crazy. They had 
all they could do to hold him in the 
chair. 

But he  under-estimated Eddie, 
whose peculiarly gentle disposition 
had made him unusually thoughtful. 
The instant he saw the yellow gleam 
of the light ahead, he remembered 
that the train was coming down-grade. 
With one motion he stopped his engine 
and threw on the brake; he _ even 
dragged one foot. He toppled the 
speeder bodily over to one side and 
leaped after it, not one second too 
soon. 

They stopped the freight, on seeing 
him, but he was back on the rails as 
soon as the caboose passed; and not 
waiting to answer their shouts, on he 
flew towards daylight. He breathed 
easier as he reflected that he would 
not have to dodge another. 

As he made the second transfer, 
back to the N. S. line, he recalled that 
Morgan would have to pass One on 
Siding Ten. Also, he knew that 
Eighty-six, on whose time Morgan was 
also running (Eighty-six was the path- 
finder, you see) would be on the same 
siding with Morgan. Moreover, One 
was generally late. There must be 
some slight delay, he argued to him- 
self, as he studied his watch. There 
was a chance. 

And while Pete went on smiling that 
mocking, sneering smile, and Morgan 
and his wife watched Eva and the 
boys uproariously combining play and 
study, four of the most desperate men 
out of prison waited for Eighty-six to 
pass, so that they could run out and 
place a certain parcel in that cut, and 
dash back into hiding again. And Ed- 
die Darby made the most of the down- 


grade, narrowly escaping capsizing at — 


every curve. 

Morgan was mildly surprised when 
One flashed past the siding on time. 
It was unusual, indeed. But Eighty- 
six promptly pulled out; and waiting 
only until the five minutes were up, on 
went Morgan’s train right on schedule. 

And Eddie, chancing everything on 
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One’s lateness, thought he had several 
minutes to spare. He rejoiced in his 
speed; and then whizzing around a 
curve in a deep cut, he saw One dead 
ahead. 

The shriek of her brakes was ring- 
ing in his ears as he jumped, a fifth 
of a second before the pilot tossed his 
speeder fifty feet to the right. As Ed- 
die crashed against the bank, his shoul- 
der blade snapped like kindling; and 
next second agony was blotted out in 
darkness. ; 

At that instant Eva Darby, starting 
to her feet, cried out in pain and 
clasped her shoulder spasmodically. 
The Morgans turned to her in alarm, 
to find her blinking confusedly. Then 
she cried wildly: 

“Something terrible has happened to 
Eddie!” 

Morgan already knew something of 
the twins. He saw that this was an ex- 
traordinary case; and with his precious 
cargo always in mind, naturally he con- 
nected the two at once. 

It scarcely needed Eva’s anxiety to 
prompt what the general manager did. 
next. He stopped the train, ordered 
out the emergency relay, passed guns 
to the crew, and as soon as the brake- 
man had swarmed up a pole and con- 
nected with the wire, called headquar- 
ters without delay. 

“Thank -——!” The _ despatcher 
could not finish, but sobbed like a 
child as he shakily sent the general 
manager the story of what he had es- 
caped. When the news reached the 
detectives, Pete was still alive, looking 
up expectantly with that same little 
twist to his lips. 

Somehow they hated to tell him that 
he had failed. And then, while they 
looked at one another and hesitated 
Pete gave a deep sigh, and died. - 

Well, that is why a quartet of gen- 
tlemen watched Eighty-six go past, 
placed their contribution on the track 
and then waited and waited, wonder- 
ing why the special didn’t come. They 
waited a little too long; the sheriff and 
some other fellows stopped their auto a 
little later and argued with them, 
quietly. 
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I hear that Eddie goes into the gen- 
eral manager’s office as soon as he gets foot, sliding down that pole. That’s 
out of the hospital. how I found out, you know. 
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I stood upon a rocky promontory and heard the sea 

Tell in its solemn monotone its story of grief to me; 

And ever and anon the affluent surges, with muffled roar, 

Seemed groaning like Creation’s funeral dirges upon the shore. 

And as I listened with my soul a-sighing, it seemed to me 

I heard the untold throngs in anguish crying their pain to me. 

And from this symphony of sorrow--stealing to higher float, 

Anon a solo o’er the chorus pealing—a single note. 

High over all I heard an anguish dinning that chilled my heart, 

That universal groan, with its beginning Creation’s start; 

And al] that consummate Edenic passion rolled over me 

Like bodies of great waters in the fashion of stormy sea. 

I heard the prophetess her notes high swelling, bereft of joy, 

Weep o’er each palace, tower and wall and dwelling of Priam’s 
Troy. 

A voice in Ramola, that of Rachel, weeping her heavy lot 

Because of death among her children reaping, and they were 
not. 

I heard, nor did the tone from others vary, or sorrow cheat, 

The ploughman who once sang of Highland Mary in accents 
sweet. 

And he of Cambridge who got as his guerdon the brow of care, 

Sing of the Midnight Bridge and of the burden he could not 
bear. 

And he who sang as if he e’er was covered by deepest pall, 

As if his joyous mem’ries ceas’d and hovered round Locksley 
Hall; 

Yet sing his lifelike shades of evening falling, the one faint star, 

And the clear accents of his pilot calling across the bar. 

And as I listened to old Ocean’s wailing of sorrow’s rhyme, 

The pride of life, the joy of life seemed failing, I said to Time, 

If God is Love, why this unending sorrow? If God is Peace, 

Comes there to man no joyous, glad to-morrow when death shall 
cease P 

Read me the riddle—give a soothing lotion—the mystery speak! 

What was it: tears, or just the spray of ocean that wet my cheek. 

And then a chorus like an inundation, the solos still 

From every European tribe and nation, from vale and hill, 

And as I staggered at the mournful clangor, and strove to pray, 

I seemed enthralled, encompassed by death’s languor, and 
‘swooned away. | 
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Finding the Kernel 


By Max Wayne Emeryle 


ISS MOLLIE was fat and 
M forty. She had taught school 
till she got jolly well ready to 
stop, then she retired from 
the principalship of a high school to 
the seclusion of a bungalow overlook- 
ing Puget Sound. There she went on 
with her writing, the side line which 
had interested her for so many years. 
“Can’t teach all day and write at 
night. It simply can’t be done!” she 
used to say, but there were Saturdays 
and vacations, and she really did have 
a good start, you know, or she would 
never have dared to quit her job with 
only five hundred in the bank. Still, 
that would run her bungalow nicely 
for a year, and she had life certificates 
in three States. She could go back to 
teaching if it didn’t pan out. 

Miss Mollie put down her book and 
yawned. Having no clock to wind and 
no cat to put out, she merely switched 
off the light and pattered up to bed. 
Miss Mollie never locked up, and she 
didn’t believe in peeping into the closet 
or looking under the bed. She had 
dabbled a little in a lot of “isms,” and 
believed implicitly in the power of sug- 
gestion. Moreover, she wasn’t afraid 
of anything on earth. She used to say 
there isn’t anything in the.world so 
dangerous as a gang of bad boys, and 
the only way to outwit them is to keep 
cool. And believe me, Miss Mollie 
had had her troubles with gangs. 

“The Nest” was a square room built 
on top of the woodhouse, all windows 
on three sides and flooded just then 
with moonlight. Her big writing desk 
loomed up black in one corner, but the 
typewriter on the stand near by caught 
the full rays of the moon and glittered 
back. Miss Mollie brushed out her 
scanty hair, slipped into a nightie and 


stretched out to pleasant dreams. Her 
couch headed due north, and just came 
up to the window sills. But Miss Mol- 
lie was a splendid sleeper, and she was 
off before she had time to revel in the 
beauty of an incoming tide and snow- 
capped mountains in the distance. 

Suddenly the snoring ceased and she 
opened her eyes. She could feel that 
some one was near her. A_ board 
creeked on the stairs outside. Slowly 
the door swung open and a man en- 
tered the room, a slight, wirey-looking 
man who wore a black mask and 
clutched a revolver. 

“Good evening, Sir,” Miss Mollie 
had a wonderfully full, rich voice. 

“Sh-sh ** hissed the mask. “Just 
keep still, old lady, and you will not 
be hurt.” | 

“Oh, don’t be scared. There is no- 
body in the house but myself.” She 
switched on the reading lamp at the 
head of her bed and sat up. 

“That will do for you!” the deep 
bass voice warned, and the revolver 
pointed her way. “Up with your 
hands.” 

“Can’t I lie down and stretch them 
up over my head?” she snuggled un- 
der the covers. “I would take influenza 
if I had to sit here till you found a for- 
tune in this room. I presume it is 
money you are after.” 

“And it’s money I am going to get. 
Here, bark up. Where do you keep 
it ?”’ 

“In my strong box, of course. If I 
give you minute directions will you 
hurry and go? You broke right into 
the middle of my dream. Rather in- 
considerate, don’t you think? Why, 
we had just wandered away from the 
rest of the picnic party and were carv- 
ing our initials on the big maple by the 
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FINDING THE KERNEL 


spring. He was telling about an ad. 
in the Times, calling for five hundred 
blue roses at a dollar apiece, and I’m 
dying to know what they wanted with 
them.” 

He turned from her in disgust, and 
began to tumble the papers about on 
the big desk. 

“Here!” There was command in 
her voice that made him jump. ‘Don’t 
mess up my papers. Can’t you see I 
just straightened them out yesterday? 
Go over to that window seat in the cor- 
ner and lift up the lid. That’s right, 
put the sofa cushions on that chair. 
Now scratch down in the back right- 
hand corner—under the blankets and 
quilts—clear down to the bottom, and 
you will find—— 

“Hands up!” the command rang out 


sharp and clear, and Miss Mollie stood | 


in the middle of the room, her mouth 
square across and a shiny pistol cover- 
ing the man. 

“Back over there and take that 
rocking chair,” she ordered. “Guess 
I'll trade guns. Mine isn’t loaded.” 
She picked up his revolver from the 
pile of sofa cushions and a rippling 
laugh rang out. She sat down at the 
desk. | 

“No you don’t!” the hand was very 
steady on the trigger and she drew the 
telephone conveniently near. The man 
settled back into his chair again. 

“Ever told you how I learned to 
shoot?”’ Miss Mollie spoke in her us- 
ual sweet voice: “You see, I was visit- 
ing up in Northern Minnesota one sum- 
mer, and an old chief promised to give 
me an Indian name if I would shoot 
him a mallard. My friends played a 
mean trick on me, and had me out for 
days shooting at hell divers. Know 
what they are?” 

The man nodded. 

“By the time I could hit a hell diver 
I was a fairly good shot. By the way, 
you remind me somehow of that bird, 
yourself. Suppose you take off that 


mask and see if it won’t improve your 
appearance.” 
Reluctant fingers untied the strings. 
“Why, Boy!” 
looked at him in astonishment. 


Miss Mollie sat and 
“Why, 
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Boy, I didn’t think you’d do it!” 

After a long time Miss Mollie took 
a roll of bills from a drawer and of- 
fered it to him. Flinging out his hands 
with a gesture of despair he covered 
his face with them. She put the money 
back and rose. 

“It must be nearly midnight,” she 
was very matter-of-fact. “Take this 
candle and I will show you to your 
room.” She threw a kimona around 
her and he followed her down the 
stairs and into a neat bedroom in the 
bungalow. 

“Brother John was here last week, 
and as luck would have it, he forgot 
his nightshirt,”’ she drew it out of the 
chiffonier and’ turned the covers down 
deftly. ‘That door leads to the bath- 
room, and the water will be hot in 
plenty of time for a comfortable 
plunge in the morning. Good-night, 
Boy. Pleasant dreams.” She laid his 
revolver on the table and went out, 
closing the door gently after her. 

Next morning Miss Mollie and Boy 
lingered over a breakfast of poached 
eggs and big, luscious strawberries, 
with the dew still on them. They 
talked and talked. Finally they pushed 
back their coffee cups and talked some 
more. About ten o’clock they left the 
house and walked briskly toward the 
street car. High up in the Craig 
Building they knocked at the private 
office of Judge Donald. 

“Why, Miss Mollie, this is a pleas- 
ure!’ The judge’s face beamed as he 
shook hands with them. 

“T’ll take your word for it, Mollie,” 
he was saying an hour later. “You 
know boys. - Nobody knows them bet- 
ter. I beat you out at that once, 
though,” he laughed. 

“When did you do all of that, 
George 

“That time Jimmie Kelley stole the 
birds’ eggs. Remember? Well, Tl 
take this Henry Norton, if you say so, 
and if he really does want to study law 
now is his chance. Sue needs some 
one to jhelp her about the house and 
run the car for her, and there’s plenty 
of room for him right there with us. Of 
course, I wouldn’t take just any Tom, 
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Dick or Harry that happened along, 
you understand, but with Miss Mollie 
standing sponsor for you, young man, 
you’ve simply got to make good. Have 
you known him long, Mollie?” 

“I feel like I have known him all his 
life,” she smiled. ‘I know he is brave, 
for I have seen him under fire, and I 
have no hesitancy in telling you that 
you can trust him.” 

So it was settled, but as they were 
leaving, the judge called Miss Mollie 
back for a private word. 

“Of course his parents are all O. K. 
—the right sort of people, you know ?” 
he asked. 

“Bluest blood ever,” she assured 
him: “Both been angels for twenty 


years. That ought to make them eligi- 
ble for the grand-bumper-degree in 
most any society,” she went laughing 
down the hall after a young man who 
had squared shoulders and_ earnest 
eyes. 

That night Miss Mollie was brush- 
ing out her scanty locks before her 
mirror. 3 

“Jimmie Kelley,” she mused. “That 
is just it! When he took the mask off, 
Boy’s eyes had just the same kind of 


shame in them that I saw in Jimmie 


Kelley’s eyes that time he stole the 
birds’ eggs. Now I wonder what kind 
of a tough old bird that kid thought © 
I was, way up here in this odd little 
nest!” | 
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I sing of thee, my native land, 

In strength and beauty thou dost stand, 
The pilgrims’ hope, the patriots’ pride; 
For thee they wrought, for thee they died. 
I sing the land that gave me birth, 

A friendly land to all the earth! 


I sing thy fair and broad domain, 
Thy valleys rich with golden grain, 
Thy mighty rivers’ quickening tide, 
Thy lofty hills that treasure hide; 
I sing thy cities’ wealth and power— 
Our favored nations’ precious dower. 


I sing thy faith and large increase 

In knowledge, virtue, justice, peace; 
Thy gates swung open wide and free 
In welcome to humanity. 

I sing thy trust in man and right, 

In reason’s power and freedom’s might. 


I sing, O God! thy bounteous hand 
Which still hath kept my native land, 
Whose mercies o’er all peoples poured, 
By all invoked, by all adored,— 

O may its blessing ever rest 

Upon the land I love the best! 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
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A Chinese Wedding 


By W. W. 


the coil of your hair!’’ 
But Ah Moi was not interested 
in buying jade jewelry for her 
hair. She was gazing out of the shop 
window, seeing nothing, hearing noth- 
ing. What was her husband going to 
be like? It seemed to her not just the 
fair thing to expect her to love a man 
whom she had never seen. Miss Cam- 
eron, the mission superintendent, had 
told her of the long courtship a white 


S= Ah Moi! What a fine pin for 


man had to pay his prospective bride. 


Why were the Chinese and Americans 
so different in their hearts? Was not 
a Chinese maid, after all 

“Ah Moi!” came her mother’s in- 
sistent voice; “look at this stone. Shall 
I get it in a brooch for your The man 
says it will make a beautiful] setting 
for a long brooch pin.” 

“Yes, have it set for me, if you 
wish. Ill leave the choice of a pin 
to you.” 

The bridegroom, Woo Tun Li, was 
of a far different turn of mind. He 
went gaily down the street, whistling 
an American air with the characteristic 
spirit of Young China. Had he not 
seen his betrothed, as she sewed on her 
wedding garments near a convenient 
window? She was indeed pretty, a fit- 
ting wife for a Woo to take before the 
priest. So Tun Li went on down to 
the market to see about the abalones 
he had ordered for the wedding feast- 
ing. Finding they were large and ten- 
der, he had them sent up to his home, 
while he went on to Hop Kee Chang’s. 
Here he found one of his young friends 
trying to sell some dried ulua to a wo- 
man who was dickering about the price 
in expressive Chinese. Tun Li had 
little difficulty in persuading the lad 
to be one of the ushers at the party 
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preceding the feasting. Was there 
ever a Chinaman who would not attend 
a wedding of his most casual friend, 
and serve in any capacity at the cere- 
mony 

Back to the yard of the Woo home 
hastened Tun Li, where in the curious 
kerosene tin stoves charcoal fires were 
blazing away. In the cauldron above 
one of these was being cooked rice, in 
another a sort of soup, known as 
“birds’ nest soup,” in another sharks’ 
fins, a dozen different kinds of Chinese 
dishes in all, under the capable super- 
vision of Fook Ding Hee. Fook was 
what an American would call an expert 
caterer, and his specialty was handling 
wedding feasts. It was no small task 
to prepare a twelve course dinner for 
not one nor two nights in succession, 
but three or four nights, and for an in- 
determinate number of guests. But 
Fook was in his glory, as he ordered 
his assistants about, and drove the 
crowd of curious children back. The 
smells were strange to an outsider, but 
sweet to the nostrils of Tun Li. This 
was where he was spending the greater 
part of the twelve hundred dollars his 
mother and he had hoarded up for the 
happy even of his marriage. Some of 
the dishes, for a single dinner, were 
worth five or six dollars. The cakes he 
sent to the bride’s parents were worth 
a month’s hard-earned wages, but it 
did not seem any hardship to him. It 
was a custom handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, what his fathers 
before him for centuries had done. And 
what a paltry price to pay for such a 
treasure as the heart of Ah Moi! 

The first night of the feasting started 
with a studied effort at fitting deco- 
rum, but some spirit of levity moved 
Ding Hee to point out Tun Li as he 


vainly tried to cover his confusion at 
the unexpected qualities of apricot 
brandy. The boy—for he was only 
twenty-two—had not tasted so strong 
a drink before. This was his first night 
of revelry, and he blushed with shame 
at proving so unsophisticated a host. 
The laughter that greeted his rosy 
countenance started off an evening of 
merriment that ended only with the 
midnight’s coming, long before any 
one had suspected how late the night 
had grown. 

On the following afternoon a quieter 
celebration took place in the same 
rooms among the women. Here little 
Ah Moi served tea and rice cakes to 
the many relatives and invited guests. 
Little suspected the guests how her 
heart was beating madly when Tun 
Li’s name was mentioned. Once she 
was listening too intently in the hope 
that she might catch a comment about 
his appearance, and poured tea for a 
guest who had asked for a cake. The 
long ordeal of serving the women at an 
end, Ah Moi hurried back to her home 
and sought a short rest before she must 
go to pay her respects to her future 
mother-in-law. After the wedding she 
was to become a part of her husband’s 
family, and must take the place of a 
daughter in the household of the Woos. 

The second night was a repetition of 
the first, but it was three o’clock be- 
fore the guests finally rose and laugh- 
ingly said their farewells to the youth 
who had so well entertained them. Tun 
Li breathed a sigh of relief as the last 
one disappeared in the auro of light 


outside the doorway, and turned wear- 


ily to his sleeping quarters. 

All the next afternoon and evening 
Ah Moi served both the men and wo- 
men of the wedding party, who had 
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come together for the first time. This 
was her wedding day, and she was 
decked out in a richly embroidered 
cloak of blue silk, with a great, golden 
dragon done on the back in gold. All 
of the gold and jade jewelry her mother 
had purchased glittered on her hair, 
and in her eyes shone the two lights 
that showed her excitement. Rarely 
did she offer her eyes to a guest, but 
kept her head bent over the serving 
tray as she offered the melon seeds, 
tea and cakes to the members of the 
party. As the hour drew near for the 
ceremony, the guests began to practice 
the accustomed wedding jokes, to 
which the girl must submit. It was 
Fong Chang who finally capped it all 
by proposing the final test. . 

“Give Ah Woo four melon seeds 
from your lips!” he cried, amid the de- 
lighted laughter of the guests. 

Splitting off the husk of a seed with 
her teeth, she placed the meat between 
her lips, and glanced hastily at Tun Li 
for the first time as he came up to her 
hesitatingly. He took the seed with 
his white teeth too hastily, and it 
dropped to the floor. Another attempt 
was more successful, and with much 
laughing at their expense, they trans- 
ferred the other three seeds. Ah Moi 
never so much as raised her eyelids 
during the test, but a high spot of color 
showed in each cheek, and she turned 
hastily away after it was over. Tun 
Li thought he caught the flicker of a 
smile in her first glance at him, and he 
was happy. | 

Late in the evening, without an- 
nouncement, the priest entered and said 
the brief ceremony that united the cou- 
ple. Then, as they were hastening out 
to the automobile—but that is not a 
part of the wedding ceremony. 
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The Making of a Hero 


By Eleanor Fulkerson 


gloomily along the Calle Com- 
mercia, the principal thorough- 
fare of Juarez, and came to a 
listless halt at the corner of the street 
leading to the Bull Ring. It was fiesta 
season in Juarez, and on this particu- 
lar Sunday afternoon the Calle Toro 
presented a scene of rare animation. 
On either side of the dirty, unpaved 
little street from the Calle Commercia 
to where the adobe bull ring bulked 
whitely in the sunshine, stretched an 
unbroken line of gayly decorated 
booths containing gambling  contriv- 
ances of every imaginable kind, from 
the most elaborately constructed rou- 
lette wheel to the rude, home made de- 
- vice with “cinco ventavos” as its high- 
est stakes. Interspersed with the 
booths were numerous provision stands 
with strange-looking, queer-smelling 
Mexican dishes, while at frequent in- 
tervals piles of sugar cane and great 
_ bags of huge, unroasted Mexican*pea- 
~ nuts were heaped on bits of dusty car- 
pet. At the end of the street near the 
bull ring, the most pretentious of the 
gambling devices, housed in a rudely 
constructed shed, carried an additional 
appeal in the shape of a quintette of 
Spanish dancers from Mexico City, 
and the strains of the orchestra accom- 
panying them came faintly to swell the 
hubbub in the street. The bull ring 
had not yet started to fill, and the mass 
of black-eyed, swarthy-skinned natives 
together with a few curious on-lookers 
from E] Paso, the American city across 
the Rio Grande, surged back and forth 
before the stands, chattering and ges- 
ticulating as they elbowed nearer the 
wheels. 
To the ears of Gabriel Gonzales, 
staring moodily at the scene before 
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him, came the strains of the Toreador, 
and a moment later the bull fight pro- 
cession turned into the Calle Toro. At 
the head of the procession came the 
band in soiled uniforms much too large 
for them, but playing as only Mexican 
bands can play. They were followed 
by a youth bearing the gayly hilted 
“bandarillos” which were to be used in 
the day’s conflict. A grotesque mock 
matador ambled after on a pessimistic 
little gray donkey, while at the end of 
the procession came the real matador 
mounted on a gaily caparisoned but 
somewhat emaciated steed, and brave 
in velvet and gold lace. 

At the last named individual, as his 
eyes encountered his own, Gabriel 
Gonzales directed so ferocious a glare 
that the intrepid matador squirmed in 
his saddle and pressed closer on the 
heels of his burlesque counterfeit. An- 
other moment and the procession was 
swallowed in the crowd, leaving Ga- 
briel still frowning angrily after it. 
And reason enough there was for Ga- 
briel’s frown, for this same gorgeously 
clad matador was the hated rival whose 
star was apparently in the ascendant 
in their common suit for the hand of 
the much-admired Guadalupe Sanchez. 

Guadalupe was a round-faced, bright 
‘eyed maid, with a predilection for gay 
apparel and a consuming passion for 
heroes. That was where Pedro Zar- 
rilla with his increasing notoriety as a 
rising young matador had won his as- 
cendency over his less prominent rival. 
As active youths, the two had taken 
part in the amateur bull fights in their 
native town, in which, three bulls hav- 
ing been previously dispatched by pro- 
fessional skill, a fourth with blunted 
horns is let into the ring to be taunted 
and tortured by any one who cares to 
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take a hand. Pedro, taking readily to 
the dangerous sport, had early shown 
the sureness and agility which had 
brought him to his present proud posi- 
tion, but Gabriel, contrary to all the 
traditions of his race, cherished a se- 
cret sympathy for the badgered bull— 
an unseemly weakness which had pre- 
vented his following in the other’s foot- 
steps. As long as Pedro was an ob- 
scure, comparatively insignificant ama- 
teur, Gabriel’s suit had progressed fav- 
orably, but since the other had become 
a regular matador, the fickle Guada- 
lupe, yielding to her admiration for he- 
roes, had unblushingly transferred her 
favors to him. 

The sight of his brilliantly clad rival 
brought forcibly home to Gabriel the 
utter hopelessness of his suit unless he 
_ too could win laurels to lay at Guada- 
lupe’s feet. How to win those laurels! 
That was Gabriel’s thought, and the 
outlook seemed wholly gloomy, when 
suddenly a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der and a friendly voice sounded in his 
ears. 

“Well, Gabriel, have you enlisted ?” 

“Enlisted?” Gabriel turned with a 
start to face the speaker, one of his 
old-time companions whose society he 
had of late rather avoided. 

“‘There’s a couple of fellows in from 
the Chihuahua way who report a band 
of Zapata’s men camped just over the 
ridge, and about ready to move on the 
town. Lopez has only about one hun- 
dred and fifty men up at the barracks, 
and he’s out hunting for recruits.” 

Gabriel waited for but one word 
more. “Where is Lopez now?” he de- 
manded eagerly. 


“In the plaza offering two pesos and* 


all the toquila they want to everybody 
who will join him,” returned the other. 
“Think the job would suit you?” 

But Gabriel, the light of a dawning 
hope in his eyes, was already hurrying 
off in the direction of the plaza. 

The next day was one of great ac- 
tivity in the barracks in Juarez. With 
great difficulty, Captain .Lopez had 
succeeded in swelling his numbers to 
three hundred, but half of them were 
absolutely green men and inadequately 
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armed. Uniforms were not to be 
thought of, and the occasional blue 
jacket with the diagonal white stripes 
of the Federal army only brought into 
greater: prominence the miscellaneous 
garb of the others. The enemy were 
expected to attack from the mountain 
to the west of the town, and on the pre- 
cipitous path which wound down its 
slope, the sole cannon of the Juarez 
garrison, after having been with diffi- 
culty hoisted to the square tower of 
the old adobe church, was trained. At 
his earnest request, Gabriel Gonzales 
was placed in charge of the cannon. 

Impatiently, Gabriel awaited the ex- 
pected assault, picturing to himself, 
meanwhile, the discomfiture of his 
rival when the fair Guadalupe, suc- 
cumbing to the plaudits heaped on one 
of the saviors of his native town, 
should throw herself into Gabriel’s 
arms. Early Tuesday morning the em- 
bryo hero, from his tower where he had 
spent the night anxiously straining his 
eyes through the darkness for the 
gleam of a possible signal fire, saw the 
advance guard of the invading force 
straggle into sight over the brow of the 
ridge. A shout from below told him 
that the enemy had been sighted from 
the barracks, and eagerly he awaited 
the command to fire. 

Captain Lopez, however, was in no 
hurry. Glass in hand, he was viewing 
the enemy’s line as it crept down the 
mountain side. At first sight it was 
not a formidable force, the motley ar- 
ray of sombreroed figures slouching 
along the trail. Their costumes were 
even more varied than those of Lopez’ 
men. Red flannel shirts pressed on the 
heels of faded blue overalls, and were 
in turn followed by breezy suits of un- 
bleached muslin; but the men were 
well armed and fairly bristled with 
cartridge belts, every one wearing at 
least two. An occasional gaunt, sure- 
footed Mexican pony indicated the 
presence of a few officers who, like the 
men, wore huge straw sombreros with 
perhaps one or two additional cartridge 
belts in recognition of their superior 
rank. 

Already the invading force outnum- 
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bered twice over the little garrison de- 
fending Juarez, and increasing num- 
bers were still straggling into sight 
over the ridge. Captain Lopez had 
no very violent patriotic leanings, and, 
seeing his little force so hopelessly out- 
numbered, his course of action was 
speedily determined upon, and shortly 
afterwards the approaching bands sent 
up a shout of triumph at sight of a 
white flag waving from the church 
tower where Gabriel Gonzales had 
vainly hoped to cover himself with un- 
dying glory. And when Gabriel de- 
scended morosely from the tower he 
found the citizens of Juarez with the 
capitulating garrison, including Cap- 
tain Lopez, himself, busily engaged in 
bedecking themselves with some bit 
of scarlet in token of their sympathy 
with the cause of the revolutionists. 

The sun was shining brightly on the 
scrubby palms of the San Jacinto plaza 
in E] Paso, when, some time later that 
same morning, Gabriel Gonzales, flee- 
ing from the scene of his disappoint- 
ment, threw himself upon one of the 
iron benches near the alligator pond 
and stared gloomily at one of the huge 
reptiles which had just emerged from 
the pond for a sun-bath on the grass 
of its enclosure. Never before had 
life seemed to him so empty as at this 
particular moment. His hopes, raised 
to such a pitch earlier in the morning, 
had been so irrevocably destroyed that 
he could see no gleam of light ahead. 
Guadalupe would marry Pedro now, 
that was.certain, and as for Gabriel 
himself———. For a moment he looked 
desperately at the alligator, as though 
contemplating putting an end to his 
blighted career by furnishing that leth- 
argic beast with an unaccustomed 
meal. 

Plunged in the gloom of these dark 
thoughts, he did not at first observe a 
rather unusual commotion on the other 
side of the plaza. When the con- 
fused sound of voices, babbling in his 
native tongue, finally penetrated his 


consciousness, he arose and lounged. 


_moodily off in that direction. 
A moment later he halted in un- 
qualified astonishment. Grouped in 
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one corner of the plaza and surrounded 
by a curious crowd, was a band of 
Mexican soldiers, about half of them in 
Federal uniform and the others in or- 
dinary Mexican garb, but all fully 
armed. They were apparently under 
the direction of a big, determined- 
looking American, who was giving in- 
structions with the aid of an interpre- 
ter. Gabriel] remembered to have heard 
that all Mexican revolutions were 
financed .by Americans, but he had 
never supposed that the financiers took 
part in the movements themselves. 

As he watched the party, hope, so 
lately crushed, sprang new-born in his 
breast. Here, perhaps, was the longed- 
for opportunity. What mattered it 
whom they were going to fight or why. 
Glory alone was his quest, and on 
which side or for what principle he 
fought, Gabriel now cared little. The 
band of Mexicans fell awkwardly into 
line, holding their guns at every con- 
ceivable angle, prepared to move off. 
It was Gabriel’s last chance. Desper- 
ately he rushed forward and plucked 
at the interpreter’s sleeve. 

“Take me with you,” he stammered, 
imploringly, as the Mexican turned on 
him sharply. “I want to fight.” 

The interpreter, moved perhaps by 
his pleading tone, spoke briefly to the 
big American while Gabriel trem- 
blingly awaited the result. He drew 
himself up and assumed his most mar- 
tial air as he felt the American’s keen 
eyes upon him, and his heart leaped 
exultingly when the interpreter, com- 
ing back, ordered him shortly to “Fall 
in!”’ 

Serenely unaware of his destination 
or the cause he was pledged to support, 
but with a firm resolve to do or die in 
the last supreme attempt to wrest his 
coveted laurels from the grasp of For- 
tune, Gabriel Gonzales, with his com- 
panions, led by the big American, took 
the Rio Grande road out of El Paso. 


Guadalupe Sanchez, having declined 
Pedro Zarrilla’s suggestion of a stroll 
along the Rio Grande, was sitting on 
the door step of the little adobe house 
where she lived with her mother, when 
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she became aware of Gabriel Gonzales 
coming toward her. A trifle piqued, 
perhaps, by the contented air which 
her recently despondent suitor had 
worn since his return from E] Paso the 
evening of the surrender of Juarez, 
three weeks before, Guadalupe feigned 
not to see him until he stopped in front 
of her. He was dressed with great 
care, with a rose in his lapel, and a 
new band on his sombrero, and the air 
of confidence with which he invited 
Guadalupe to walk over to El Paso 
with him was so overpowering that the 
girl rose without a word, and, drawing 
her red scarf over her sleek black head, 
set out meekly at his side. 

Before the Palace Theatre, near the 
Little Plaza in El Paso, Gabriel paused 
and fished a couple of soiled tickets 
out of his trousers’ pocket. 

“I thought maybe you’d like to see 
the show,” he said, speaking for the 
first time since they had left Juarez, 
and without waiting for her reply, he 
led the way into the darkened theatre. 
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The show was just beginning, and 
on the screen “The Guerrilla Chief’s 
Revenge, a Mexican War Drama,” was 
announced in fat black letters. With 
a sigh of content, Guadalupe settled 
back to enjoy the picture, but an in- 
stant later she sat bolt upright in as- 
tonishment. There on the screen, charg- 
ing boldly in the midst of a band of 
his countrymen was Gabriel Gonzales. 
Breathlessly Guadalupe gazed. For- 
ward in an irresistible attack swept the 
valiant little band, driving the enemy 
in confusion: from the rugged pass 
where they had taken refuge. A smile 
of triumph was on the pictured face of 


Gabriel Gonzales—he was blissfully 


unaware that it has elicited from the 
big American the sharp admonition: 
“Tell that little black Mex. to stop his 
damned grinning’”—and a smile of tri- 
umph wreathed his lips in the dark- 
ened theatre as he felt the fingers of 
Guadalupe Sanchez steal timidly into 
his own, and realized that his quest 
was won—that at last he was a hero. 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


When the snow is off the mountain 
3 And the fog is off the sea, 
Then the sunlight and the starlight 
Sing their tender songs to me: 
Songs of noonday hallelujah, 
Lilting melodies of night, 
Stir the soul in every fibre, 
Soothe the soul with second sight. 


When the orange trees are blooming 
And the roses bend the vine, 

Then the fragrance is as incense, 
Savor sweet of sacred shrine: 

Incense redolent and virile, 
Passion-touched with breath of balm 

Thrilling every sense of being, 
Making life a dulcet psalm. 


*Tis a joy to live and linger 
In this tuneful land of light, 
Where the cares of life are softened 
And the future outlook bright. 
Just to live, and love and worship 
Where the date palm lends its shade, 
And to feel that you have answer 
To the prayers that you have made. 


EpWARD ARMINIUS HOTCHKISS. 


Jerusalem and the Ninth Crusade 


By Paul 


thrilled with the news that Je- 

rusalem, ancient capital city of 

Palestine, is now in British 
hands. What sights and sounds 
greeted the eager men in khaki who 
have at last gained entrance into this 
city, which has been in Moslem posses- 
sion ever since 1244, the meagre re- 
ports give one small chance to con- 
jecture. Have the flaunting Turkish 
flags, with their stars and crescents, the 
flowing garments and red fezes of the 
dark-faced inhabitants, quite given 
place to the sombre uniforms and 
bronzed faces of the men in the British 
ranks? Recent events will at least re- 
call to many a one-time visitor to the 
Orient, in days of peace, the pictur- 
esque scenes and the interesting asso- 
ciations which held him spell-bound. 

In the days before the war, travel- 
ers to Jerusalem were in three classes. 
First of all, there was, perhaps, the 
idle tourist, a man of wealth, who, be- 
fore returning to Italy or the Italian 
Riviera in the spring, boarded a little 
vesse] which took him from Cairo to 
Jaffa. Eager for amusement and ex- 
citement, this tourist probably found 
little of either; and, after a few days 
of disappointment and wondering awe 
at the crowded streets, dirty gulleys, 
seething masses of strange races, all 
about him, scornfully left Jerusalem, 
fancying that, in every respect, it is in- 
ferior to Cairo. 

Secondly, there were the religious 
pilgrims, many of whom fully expected 
to find all the places exactly as de- 
scribed in the Bible. They silently ac- 
cepted ool the Dragoman told 
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them, piously moved about the city 
without questioning a single legend, 
and departed as comforted as some me- 
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dieval palmer. The most devout were 
the Russians, many of whom made the 
journey to Odessa on foot, and tramped 
in great droves all the rising, dusty 
road from Jaffa. 

The third class of visitor was more 
intelligent than the preceding. He 
knew his Bible from more angles, he 
had assimilated a deal of church his- 
tory, he knew the doubtfulness of 
many of the legends, yet he wanted to 
study upon the spot the changes in that 
religion whose development may well 
be called the wonder of all ages. 

Practically every one enters Jerusa- 
lem from Jaffa, its seaport. The forty- 
one miles may be traversed by car- 
riage, upon donkeys, or upon camels. 
Occidentals eschew these two beasts, 
except when absolutely unavoidable; 
and, if the day be dry and windy, as so 
often in Palestine, it is Wise to go up 
by train. The tramway out to the 
Pyramids has made this mode of. travel 
less surprising in its effect upon the 
visitor. The train, drawn by.a loco- 
motive made in Philadelphia, wheezes 
along for almost four hours, so that 
the passengers have time to ruminate 
upon the fact that over this same route 
Solomon brought the cedars of Le- 
banon, to construct the temple. A sta- 
tion is close to the place where lived 
Delilah, who shore Samson of his hair 


-and glory. Then up and up climbs the 


narrow gauge train, through a steep, 
rocky gorge, until it comes out upon 
the plateau where David defeated the 
Philistines. In a short time, the sta- 
tion outside the city is called, and cabs 
and barkers remind one that Jerusalem 
is as much alive to-day as ever. The 
approach is not too inviting, for, out- 
side the walls of the original city, ex- 
tensive suburbs have grown, in which 
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houses are not constructed of the clean 
white rock of the older buildings; but 
where trim rows of gardens and uni- 
form red-tiled roofs make one believe 
he is in some regulation German vil- 
lage. 

These inconsistencies and _ contra- 
dictions are merely a beginning in a 
land where, upon entering a sacred 
place, the Arab keeps on his hat but 
takes off his shoes. Books are read 
backward; the men wear petticoats, 
while the women cover their faces; 
ladies are not first; carpets adorn the 
walls, pictures the ceilings; men dance 
together. 

The walls of the inner city are 
pierced by a wide breach which might, 
symbolically, have served as the en- 
trance of the British troops, for it was 
made in 1898, when the German Em- 
peror visited Jerusalem, in order that 
his carriage might pass inside the city. 
Wheeled traffic has not helped the con- 
dition of the inner section. The ab- 
sence of the rain for months, the fine, 
white dust into which the roadbed is 
ground, the sharp gusts and the steady 
three days’ sirocco, make life at times 
almost unbearable. And when it does 
rain, the deep, soft mud is even worse. 
This visit of the Kaiser stirred up an- 
other marked change in the city; the 
entire town was cleaned up! That was 
in 1898, and since no one of so great 
importance has entered Jerusalem in 
the years that intervene, there has been 
no pressing need of another cleaning 
up. 
The Moslem, so scrupulously clean 
within his house, naively dumps every- 
thing he does not need just outside his 
door. Thousands of scavenger dogs do 
the best they can, but they are too 
overfed, as it is, to serve as efficient 
street cleaners. It must have been 
better in Biblical times, when the re- 
fuse was thrown into Gehenna to be 
burned. A municipal incinerating 


plant, on a large scale, will be one of 
the needed things in a recovered Je- 
rusalem. The newly arrived West- 
erner begins to understand why the 
Jews made so much of odors and were 
so grateful for perfumes. Even today 


they have special thanks 
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for sweet 
smells. 

It is impossible to gain any single 
impression of Jerusalem. The suburbs 
are larger than the city itself. Bibli- 
cal accounts of the center of Judaism, 
written for people who were entirely 
familiar with its topography, are too 
meagre to be exact and too indefinite 
to help identification of details now, 
after lapses of 2,000 and 3,000 years. 
The Queen of Sheba left no record of 
her visit, so we have no real knowl- 
edge of the city of Solomon’s times. 
Yet it must have been a new local habi- 
tation for the people who, until then, 
had been almost entirely wandering 
shepherds, to whom the command, “To 
your tents, O Israel,” had a realistic 
meaning. With all the superlatives of 
description, lavished by Biblical 
scribes, could the Temple of Solomon 
have been so marvelously impressive 
as the products of those great build- 
ers, the Egyptians and the Greeks? In 
general appearance, it was likely Phoe- 
nician, while Nehemiah’s was Persian. 
To-day not even its site is assured. 
The four hills of the modern town 
which, to some Biblical literalists, are 
still seven; the obliteration of valleys 
by centuries of deposits of rubbish; 
the levelings consequent upon military 
operations, have practically wiped out 
the ancient city of glory. What is con- 
sidered the Temple space is now occu- 
pied by a Moslem mosque, entrance to 
which is denied Christians, though the 
Muhammadans, with commendable 
magnanimity, have allowed masses in 
various portions of the open space be- 
fore the Temple, and sold to the Jews 
the comforting privilege of weeping, 
= and praying beside the Temple 
wall. 

How could the city preserve its ap- 
pearance, ravaged, destroyed, rebuilt, 
captured, converted, deserted, neglect- 
ed, as it has been repeatedly? Even 
David had to capture it to possess it. 
Babylon carried off its citizens. Al- 
though Alexander the Great entered it 
peacefully, without molesting the Jews, 
the Egyptians later captured and razed 
it. Herod rebuilt it and renamed it, 
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trying to make a great center of it. 
Theatres and gymnasiums flourished. 
When the Romans, under Titus, con- 
quered it, Jews were forbidden to re- 
side within the city. In 637 the great 
Muhammedan leader, Omar, took the 
city. Although he had the Temple re- 
stored, he allowed the Christians to 
retain their churches. This Moslem 
rule lasted until the dramatic capture 
of the city by the Crusaders, in 1099, 
with the subsequent establishment of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Then 
Godfrey of Bologne turned all the 
Moslem mosques back again to Chris- 
tian churches. Rather strangely, the 
holy sites had little or no interest for 
either Christians or Muhammadans. 
For the former, Rome was greater, for 
the latter Mecca. The Crusaders, 
however, burned with zeal for all the 
sacred places. Then sprang up those 
supposedly assured identifications, and 
those intense rivalries for possession or 
privilege, which have darkened the 
splendor of the city’s religious fervor 
and even precipitated great wars. The 
present struggle has recalled so much 
of past history that it is not out of 
place to remind readers that the 
strange flare-up between east and west 
in 1853, known as the Crimean War, 
really began with Russia’s demand of 
control over Greek subjects in the 
Holy Land. Most striking of all was 
the alliance which resisted Russia’s 
presumptions; England and France 
joined with the barbarian Turk to re- 
store the balance of power. 

For the modern visitor, furnished 
with some general knowledge of Jeru- 
salem’s change of masters, there will 
be poignant emphasis at every turn in 
the miscellaneous conglomeration of 
sects provided for and nationalities in 
control. Between 25 and 40 languages 
are spoken. There are a Russian ca- 
thedral, a French hospital of St. Louis, 
German schools, an Abyssinian church, 
an Anglican church, a Moravian hos- 
pital, the printing establishment of the 
Franciscan friars, the United Armen- 
ian Church of the Spasm, a Turkish 
school and museum, Muhammadan 
mosques, the American School of Ar- 
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chaeology. In the cloisters attached to 
one church, the Lord’s Prayer is in- 
scribed in only 32 languages! 

Any hope of converting the Moslems 
to Christianity seems entirely futile, 
in view of published reports. They 
are too close to the missionaries’ 
teachings. They are keenly observ- 
ant of the discrepancies between the 
occidental’s preaching and his prac- 
tice. They have themselves no great 
liturgy, but they feel that the mosque 
is God’s house. They are never 
ashamed of their religion. They carry 
on their devotions before the entire 
world. While, on the one side, there 
are three orders of nuns in Jerusalem 
whose rules order them to pray for 
those who will not pray for themselves, 
the Muhammadan Muezzin, at dawn, 
cries in a clear voice to all the awaken- 
ing faithful: 

“God is most great. I testify there 
is no God but God! I testify Muham- 
mad is God’s messenger. Come ye and 
pray! It is better to pray than to sleep. — 
There is no God but God!” 

The difficulty of converting a Mos- 
lem is admitted by laborers in the at- 
tempt itself, who, however, can always 
succeed in making their efforts chari- 
table. In a period of seven years in 
Jerusalem, nine adult Moslems became 
Christians at a gross cost of $60,000 
apiece. 

Similar to the Moslem in western 
eyes, yet, in reality, quite distinct 
from him, is the Jew. Just as Chris- 
tianity has to come back to the land 
of its inception, as a guest to plead for 
its recognition as a son of the house, 
so the Jew, once the owner of all the 
land, has gradually returned to find 
himself a stranger among the peoples 
and a foreigner in the country. Yet 
here, as in every other district on the 
globe, rebuffs and revilings do no 
more than indifference would. Gradu- 
ally, practically unnoticed, because he 
is always a retiring personality until 
he has won his controlling place, the 
Hebrew has returned in ever swelling 
tides. In six years, their race in- 
creased tenfold, until, of the 60,000 
dwellers in Jerusalem, 40,000 were 
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Jews. Recently the influx has been 
stimulated by the Zionist movement, 
sponsored by numerous prominent 
rabbis. Not all Jews are in favor of 
this wholesale return to a land left so 
many centuries ago. The great Eng- 
lish Rothschild said, in this connec- 
tion, that if the kingdom of Zion were 
established, he would apply for the 
post of permanent Ambassador to 
London. 

Two details of Judaism always in- 
trigue the outsider. As one  ap- 
proaches the city, he passes under 
successive wires stretched across the 
road. If he inquire, he will learn that 
these marks are exactly 2,000 yards 
apart, to indicate the limits of the 
Sabbath journey beyond which, ac- 
cording to Hebrew law, one may not 
travel. The second is that no Jewish 
house is ever entirely completed. Some 
one stone, usually in a conspicuous 
place, is unset or unplastered or un- 
surfaced in perpetual commemoration 
of the fact that the Temple is de- 
stroyed. 

One wonders how the Turkish offi- 
cials felt, at the necessity of their 
keeping order in places in which they 
feel no religious veneration, yet in 
which they respect the traditions of a 
great past. The division of privileges 
within the Church of the Sepulchre it- 
self only further exemplified the 
strange heterogeneousness of the popu- 
lation of Jerusalem. Certain periods 
were reserved to westerners, who were 
allowed in the church strictly on time 
and herded out upon schedule, while a 
rapid examination was made of the 
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premises to see if any holy relic had 
been purloined. 

With all its peculiarities, Jerusalem 
is—well, itself. Without the fanati- 
cism of Mecca, without the romantic 
stories of Baghdad, it yet has more to 
pride itself on than any other city of 
Palestine. There are as many differ- 
ent Jerusalems as there are different 
Romes. A Greek theatre of modern 
melodrama vies with a German amuse- 
ment hall. A woman wearing gaudy 
blue beads, to frighten away the devil, 
draws aside to let a Parisian sociey 
leader pass. The Anglican curate, in 
discreet alpaca, pales beside the mag- 
nificently bedecked Greek patriarch, 
draped in black headdress and loaded 
with heavy jewels. East and West 
here seem to have met in the person of 
a well-to-do Turk, tortured in French 
shoes, English stiff shirt and suit, yet 
wearing upon his closely cropped head 
the obligatory fez. The donkeys, who 
are the street cars of the Orient, trot 
lazily along; the water carriers slouch 
around the countless corners; dogs 
dodge everywhere. 

One wonders what fate is now in 
store for this ancient city, to which be- 
longed the name Urusalem, 500 years 
before the time of David. The Allies 
have recently declared that they will 
support the attempts of the Jews to | 
establish a national home in the Holy 
Land. Perhaps more justice than we 
dream of now may come from this ap- 
palling conflict. One of its significant 
results may be a Jewish republic es- 
tablished in Palestine, with its capital 
in Jerusalem. 
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Conscription of Wealth: Right and 
Wrons Ways 


By Theodore Cooke Taylor 


UCH is being said and written 
MI about the “conscription of 
wealth” for the purposes of 

the war. It is pointed out 


truly that a government which seizes 
the persons of its citizens for the de- 


’ fense of the country has a fortiori the 
. right to seize the property of its citi- 


zens for the same purpose. But those 
who are calling the most loudly for the 
conscription of wealth usually ignore 
two important considerations. 

In the first place, whereas conscrip- 
tion of persons, in our country and 


time, has only just been introduced, 


conscription of wealth, in some forms 
and to some extent, is already part of 
our national financial policy and has 
been in operation for many years past. 
In the second place (and more par- 
ticularly), quite apart from any ques- 
tion of equity and as a mere matter 
of expediency, it is worth inquiry 
whether the wholesale conscription of 
wealth in the form of capital would en- 
able us more quickly to win the war. 
The writer makes no pretense of great 
acquaintance with economic theories, 
but believes that there are practical 
reasons for suspecting that wholesale 
conscription of capital would postpone, 
if not prevent, our final victory. 

In this article it is assumed that the 
true wealth of individuals and of com- 
munities is indicated, not by the money 
measure of their possessions, but by 
the degree in which they can command 
what they desire and require. It is 
assumed, for example, that a British 
workman under normal conditions 
would be rich, compared with a mil- 
lionaire dying from hunger on a raft 


at sea. It is assumed that if the cost 
of living has doubled and wages have 
only increased by 50 per cent, the 
wage receiver is poorer and not richer. 
It is assumed that if the whole world 
charged and paid for everything twice 
as much as at present, no one would be 
either richer or poorer, that if twice 
as much as now were produced of 
everything worth having, the world 
would be twice as rich, no matter how 
low prices were. 

As the measure of wealth, actual or 
potential possession of the necessaries, 
comforts and amenities of life is taken. 
An available abundance of commodi- 
ties rather than the ownership of high 
money values, is taken as the object 
at which to aim. In considering differ- 
ent forms of wealth, whether in capital 
or income form, we must keep in mind, 
not names but things, not tokens of 
value but utilities. In a word, we are 
to consider real and not nominal 
wealth. 

For the sake of clearness we must 
draw a distinction between capital and 
income. Metaphysicians may find plea- 
sure in confusing their own and other 
people’s minds by maintaining that 
capital and income are the’same thing. 
So, in a sense, they may be, but the 
form of an article may be as important 
as its essence. Ice, water and steam 
are different forms of the same sub- 
stance, but the distinction between 
these various forms is not unimport- 
ant. For example, cold water in a 
boiler may be quite innocuous, but the 
same water turned into steam acquires 
an explosive quality highly dangerous 
to people in the neighborhood. It is 
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she became aware of Gabriel Gonzales 
coming toward her. Ai trifle piqued, 
perhaps, by the contented air whicu 
her recently despondent suitor had 
worn since his return from El Paso the 
evening of the surrender of Juarez 
three weeks before, Guadalupe feigned 


they 
thout waiting for her reply, he 
way into the darkened theatre. 


zB 


The show was just beginning, and 
on the screen “The Guerrilla Chief’s 
acvcuge, a Mexican War Drama,” was 
announced in fat black letters. With 
a sigh of content, Guadalupe settled 
back to enjoy the picture, but an in- 


American 
ell that little black 


damned grinning” 
umph wreathed his lips in the dark- 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


When the snow is off the mountain 
And the fog is off the sea, 

Then the sunlight and the starlight 
Sing their tender songs to me: 

Songs of noonday hallelujah, 
Lilting melodies of night, 

Stir the soul in every fibre, 
Soothe the soul with second sight. 


When the orange trees are blooming 
And the roses bend the vine, 

Then the fragrance is as incense, 
Savor sweet of sacred shrine: 

Incense redolent and virile, 
Passion-touched with breath of balm 

Thrilling every sense of being, 
Making life a dulcet psalm. 


*Tis a joy to live and linger 
In this tuneful land of light, 

Where the cares of life are softened 
And the future outlook bright. 

Just to live, and love and worship 
Where the date palm lends its shade, 

And to feel that you have answer _ 
To the prayers that you have made. 


Epwarp ARMINIUS HOTCHKIss. 


not to see him until he stopped in front tonishment. There on the screen, charg- 
of her. He was dressed with great ing boldly in the midst of a band of 
care, with a rose in his japel, and a his countrymen was Gabriel Gonzales. 
new band on his sombrero, and the air ay See Guan. For- 
of confidence with which he invited ward in an attack swept the 
Guadalupe to walk over to El Paso valiant little band, driving the enemy 
El him was so overpowering that the in confusion from the rugged pass 
where they had taken refuge. A smile 
sleek black of triumph was on the pictured face of 
side. Gabrie] Gonzales—he was blissfully 
Theatre, near the unaware that it has elicited from the 
of soiled tickets “ . to his 
for the ened theatre as he felt the fingers of 
Guadalupe Sanchez steal timidly into 
— his own, and realized that his quest 
was won—that at last he was a hero. 


Jerusalem and the Ninth Crusade 


By Paul 


LL the Christian world has just 
thrilled with the news that Je- 
rusalem, ancient capital city of 
Palestine, is now in British 


place to the sombre uniforms and 
bronzed faces of the men in the British 
ranks? Recent events will at least re- 
call to many a one-time visitor to the 
Orient, in days of peace, the pictur- 
esque scenes and the interesting asso- 
ciations which held him spell-bound. 
In the days before the war, travel- 
ers to Jerusalem were in three classes. 
First of all, there was, perhaps, the 
idle tourist,.a man of wealth, who, be- 
fore returning to Italy or the Italian 
Riviera in the spring, boarded a little 
vesse] which took him from -Cairo to 
Jaffa. Eager for amusement and ex- 
citement, this tourist probably found 
little of either; and, after a few days 
of disappointment and wondering awe 
at the crowded streets, dirty gulleys, 
seething masses of strange races, all 
about him, scornfully left Jerusalem, 
fancying that, in every respect, it is in- 
ferior to Cairo. | 
Secondly, there were the religious 
pilgrims, many of whom fully expected 
to find all the places exactly as de- 
scribed in the Bible. They silently ac- 
cepted everything the Dragoman told 
them, piously moved about the city 
without questioning a single legend, 
and departed as comforted as some me- 


Holding 


dieval . The most devout were 
the Russians, many of whom made the 
f 


intelligent than the preceding. 
knew his Bible from more 
had assimilated a deal of church his- 
tory, he knew the doubtfulness of 
many of the legends, yet he wanted to 
study upon the spot the changes in that 
religion whose development may well 
be called the wonder of all ages. 
Practically every one enters Jerusa- 
lem from Jaffa, its seaport. The forty- 
one miles may be traversed by car- 
riage, upon donkeys, or upon camels. 
Occidentals eschew these two beasts, 
except when absolutely unavoidable; 
and, if the day be dry and windy, as so 
often in Palestine, it is wise to go up 
by train. The tramway out to the 
Pyramids has made this mode of travel 
less surprising in its effect upon the 
visitor. The train, drawn by a loco- 
motive made in Philadelphia, wheezes 
along for almost four hours, so that 
the passengers have time to ruminate 
upon the fact that over this same route 
Solomon brought the cedars of Le- 
banon, to construct the temple. A sta- 


dusty 
he 


tion is close to the place where lived 


Delilah, who shore Samson of his hair 
and glory. Then up and up climbs the 
narrow gauge train, through a steep, 
rocky gorge, until it comes out upon 
the plateau where David defeated the 
Philistines. In a short time, the sta- 
tion outside the city is called, and cabs 
and barkers remind one that Jerusalem 
is as much alive to-day as ever. The 
approach is not too inviting, for, out- 
side the walls of the original city, ex- 
tensive suburbs have grown, in which | 


in 
hands. What sights and sounds 1° 
greeted the a in khaki who 
have at last ga entrance into this 
city, which has been in Moslem posses- 
sion ever since 1244, the meagre re- 
ports give one small chance to con- 
jecture. Have the flaunting Turkish 
flags, with their stars and crescents, the 
flowing garments and red fezes of the 
dark-faced inhabitants, quite given 
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houses are not constructed of the clean 


white rock of the older buildings; but 
where trim rows of gardens and uni- 
form red-tiled roofs make one believe 
he is in some regulation German vil- 
lage. 

These inconsistencies and  contra- 
dictions are merely a beginning in a 
land where, upon entering a sacred 
place, the Arab keeps on his hat but 
takes off his shoes. Books are read 
backward; the men wear petticoats, 
while the women cover their faces; 
ladies are not first; carpets adorn the 
walls, pictures the ceilings; men dance 
together. 

The ‘walls of the inner city are 


_ pierced by a wide breach which might, 


symbolically, have served as the en- 
trance of the British troops, for it was 
made in 1898, when the German Em- 
peror visited Jerusalem, in order that 
his carriage might pass inside the city. 
Wheeled traffic has not helped the con- 
dition of the inner section. The ab- 
sence of the rain for months, the fine, 
white dust into which the roadbed is 
ground, the sharp gusts and the steady 
three days’ sirocco, make life at times 
almost unbearable. And when it does 
tain, the deep, soft mud is even worse. 
This visit of. the Kaiser stirred up an- 
other marked change in the city; the 
entire town was cleaned up! That was 
in 1898, and since no one of so great 
importance has entered Jerusalem in 
the years that intervene, there has been 
no pressing need of another cleaning 
up. 

The Moslem, so scrupulously clean 
within his house, naively dumps every- 
thing he does not need just outside his 
door. Thousands of scavenger dogs do 
the best they can, but they are too 


-overfed, as it is, to serve as efficient 


street cleaners. It must have been 
better in Biblical times, when the re- 
fuse was thrown into Gehenna to be 
burned. A municipal incinerating 
plant, on a large scale, will be one of 
the needed things in a recovered Je- 
rusalem. The newly arrived West- 
erner begins to understand why the 
Jews made so much of odors and were 
so grateful for perfumes. Even today 


they have special thanks for sweet 
smells. 

It is impossible to gain any single 
impression of Jerusalem. The suburbs 
are larger than the city itself. Bibli- 
cal accounts of the center of Judaism, 
written for people who were entirely _ 
familiar with its topography, are too 
meagre to be exact and too indefinite 
to help identification of details now, 
after lapses of 2,000 and 3,000 years. 
The Queen of Sheba left no record of 
her visit, so we have no real knowl- 
edge. of the city of Solomon’s times. 
Yet it must have been a new local habi- 
tation for the people who, until then, 
had been almost entirely wandering 
shepherds, to whom the command, “To 
your tents, O Israel,” had a realistic 
meaning. With all the superlatives of 
description, lavished by Biblical 
scribes, could the Temple of Solomon 
have been so marvelously impressive 
as the products of those great build- 
ers, the Egyptians and the Greeks? In 
general appearance, it was likely Phoe- 
nician, while Nehemiah’s was Persian. 
To-day not even its site is assured. 
The four hills of the modern town 
which, to some Biblical literalists, are 
still seven; the obliteration of valleys 
by centuries of deposits. of rubbish; 
the levelings consequent upon military 
operations, have practically wiped out 
the ancient city of glory. Whatiscon- | 
sidered the Temple space is now occu- 
pied by a Moslem mosque, entrance to 
which is denied Christians, though the 
Muhammadans, with commendable 
magnanimity, have allowed masses in 
various portions of the open space be- 
fore the Temple, and sold to the Jews 
the comforting privilege of weeping, 
=" and praying beside the Temple 
wall. 

How could the city preserve its ap- 
pearance, ravaged, destroyed, rebuilt, 
captured, converted, deserted, neglect- 
ed, as it has been repeatedly? Even 
David had to capture it to possess it. 
Babylon carried off its citizens. Al- 
though Alexander the Great entered it 
peacefully, without molesting the Jews, 
the Egyptians later captured and razed 
it. Herod rebuilt it and renamed it, 
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JERUSALEM AND THE NINTH CRUSADE 


trying to make a great center of it. 
Theatres and gymnasiums flourished. 
When the Romans, under Titus, con- 
quered it, Jews were forbidden to re- 
side within the city. In 637 the great 
Muhammedan leader, Omar, took the 
city. Although he had the Temple re- 
stored, he allowed the Christians to 
retain their churches. This Moslem 
rule lasted until the dramatic capture 
of the city by the Crusaders, in 1099, 
with the subsequent establishment of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Then 
Godfrey of Bologne turned all the 
Moslem mosques back again to Chris- 
tian churches. Rather strangely, the 
holy sites had little or no interest for 
either Christians or Muhammadans. 
For the former, Rome was greater, for 
the latter Mecca. The Crusaders, 
however, burned with zeal for all the 
sacred places. Then sprang up those 
supposedly assured identifications, and 
those intense rivalries for possession or 
privilege, which have darkened the 
splendor of the city’s religious fervor 
and even precipitated great wars. The 
present struggle has recalled so much 
of past history that it is not out of 
place to remind readers that the 
strange flare-up between east and west 
in 1853, known as the Crimean War, 
really began with Russia’s demand of 
control over Greek subjects in the 
Holy Land. Most striking of all was 
the alliance which resisted Russia’s 
presumptions; England and France 
joined with the barbarian Turk to re- 
store the balance of power. 

For the modern visitor, furnished 
with some general knowledge of Jeru- 
salem’s change of masters, there will 
be poignant emphasis at every turn in 
the miscellaneous conglomeration of 
sects provided for and nationalities in 
control. Between 25 and 40 languages 
are spoken. There are a Russian ca- 
thedral, a French hospital of St. Louis, 
German schools, an Abyssinian church, 
an Anglican church, a Moravian hos- 
pital, the printing establishment of the 
Franciscan friars, the United Armen- 
ian Church of the Spasm, a Turkish 
school and museum, Muhammadan 


mosques, the American School of Ar- 
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chaeology. In the cloisters attached to 
one church, the Lord’s Prayer is in- 
scribed in only 32 languages! 

Any hope of converting the Moslems 
to Christianity seems entirely futile, 
in view of published reports. They 
are too close to the missionaries’ 
teachings. They are keenly observ- 
ant of the discrepancies between the 
occidental’s preaching and his prac- 
tice. They have themselves no great 
liturgy, but they feel that the mosque 
is God’s house. They are never 
ashamed of their religion. They carry 
on their devotions before the entire 
world. While, on the one side, there 
are three orders of nuns in Jerusalem 
whose rules order them to pray for 
those who will not pray for themselves, 
the Muhammadan Muezzin, at dawn, 
cries in a clear voice to all the awaken- 
ing faithful: 

“God is most great. I testify there 
is no God but God! I testify Muham- 
mad is God’s messenger. Come ye and 
pray! It is better to pray than to sleep. 
There is no God but God!” 

The difficulty of converting a Mos- 
lem is admitted by laborers in the at- 
tempt itself, who, however, can always 
succeed in making their efforts chari- 
table. In a period of seven years in 
Jerusalem, nine adult Moslems became 
Christians at a gross cost of $60,000 
apiece. 

Similar to the Moslem in western 
eyes, yet, in reality, quite distinct 
from him, is the Jew. Just as Chris- 
tianity has to come back to the land 
of its inception, as a guest to plead for 
its recognition as a son of the house, 
so the Jew, once the owner of all the 
land, has gradually returned to find 
himself a stranger among the peoples 
and a foreigner in the country. Yet 
here, as in every other district on the 
globe, rebuffs and revilings do no 
more than indifference would. Gradu- 
ally, practically unnoticed, because he 
is always a retiring personality until 
he has won his controlling place, the 
Hebrew has returned in ever swelling 
tides. In six years, their race in- 
creased tenfold, until, of the 60,000 
dwellers in Jerusalem, 40,000 were 
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Jews. Recently the influx has been 
stimulated by the Zionist movement, 
sponsored by numerous prominent 
rabbis. Not all Jews are in favor of 
this wholesale return to a land left so 
many centuries ago. The great Eng- 


- lish Rothschild said, in this connec- 


tion, that if the kingdom of Zion were 
established; he would apply for the 
post of permanent Ambassador to 
London. 

Two details of Judaism always in- 
trigue the outsider. As one ap- 


_ proaches the city, he passes under. 


successive wires stretched across the 
road. If he‘inquire, he will learn that 
these marks are exactly 2,000 yards 
apart, to indicate the limits of the 
Sabbath journey beyond which, ac- 
cording to Hebrew law, one may not 
travel. The second is that no Jewish 
house is ever entirely completed. Some 
one stone, usually in a conspicuous 
place, is unset or unplastered or un- 
surfaced in perpetual commemoration 
of the fact that the Temple is de- 
stroyed. | 

One wonders how the Turkish offi- 
cials felt, at the necessity of their 
keeping order in places in which they 
feel no religious veneration, yet in 
which they respect the traditions of a 
great past. The division of privileges 
within the Church of the Sepulchre it- 
self only further exemplified the 
strange heterogeneousness of the popu- 
lation of Jerusalem. Certain periods 
were reserved to westerners, who were 
allowed in the church strictly on time 
and herded out upon schedule, while a 
rapid examination was made of the 


premises to see if any holy relic had 


been purloined. 


With al] its peculiarities, Jerusalem 
is—well, itself. Without the fanati- 
cism of Mecca, without the romantic 
stories of Baghdad, it yet has more to 
pride itself on than any other city of 
Palestine. There are as many differ- 
ent Jerusalems as there are different 
Romes. A Greek theatre of modern 
melodrama vies with a German amuse- 
ment hall. A woman wearing gaudy 
blue beads, to frighten away the devil, 
draws aside to let a Parisian sociey 
leader pass. The Anglican curate, in 
discreet alpaca, pales beside the mag- 
nificently bedecked Greek patriarch, 
draped in black headdress and loaded 
with heavy jewels. East and West 
here seem to have met in the person of 
a well-to-do Turk, tortured in French 
shoes, English stiff shirt and suit, yet 
wearing upon his closely cropped head 
the obligatory fez. The donkeys, who 
are the street cars of the Orient, trot 
lazily along; the water carriers slouch 
around the countless corners; dogs 
dodge everywhere. | 

One wonders what fate is now in 
store for this ancient city, to which be- 
longed the name Urusalem, 500 years 
before the time of David. The Allies 
have recently declared that they will 
support the attempts of the Jews to 
establish a national home in the Holy 
Land. Perhaps more justice than we 
dream of now may come from this ap- 
palling conflict. One of its significant 
results may be a Jewish republic es- 
tablished in Palestine, with its capital 
in Jerusalem. 
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Conscription of Wealth: Right and 
Wrong Ways 


By Theodore Cooke Taylor 


UCH is being said and written 
M about the “conscription of 
wealth” for the purposes of 
the war. It is pointed out 
truly that a government which seizes 
the persons of its citizens for the de- 
fense of the country has a fortiori the 
right to seize the property of its citi- 
zens for the same purpose. But those 
who are calling the most loudly for the 
conscription of wealth usually ignore 
two important considerations. 

In the first place, whereas conscrip- 
tion of persons, in our country and 
time, has only just been introduced, 
conscription of wealth, in some forms 
and to some extent, is already part of 
our national financial policy and has 
been in operation for many years past. 
In the second place (and more par- 
ticularly), quite apart from any ques- 
tion of equity and as a mere matter 
of expediency, it is worth inquiry 
whether the wholesale conscription of 
wealth in the form of capital would en- 
able us more quickly to win the war. 
The writer makes no pretense of great 
acquaintance with economic theories, 
but believes that there are practical 
‘ reasons for suspecting that wholesale 
conscription of capital would postpone, 
if not prevent, our final victory. 

In this article it is assumed that the 
true wealth of individuals and of com- 
munities is indicated, not by the money 
measure of their possessions, but by 
the degree in which they can command 
what they desire and require. It is 
assumed, for example, that a British 
workman under- normal conditions 
would be rich, compared with a mil- 
lionaire dying from hunger on a raft 


at sea. It is assumed that if the cost 
of living has doubled and wages have 
only increased by 50 per cent, the 
wage receiver is poorer and not richer. 
It is assumed that if the whole world 
charged and paid for everything twice 
as much as at present, no one would be 
either richer or poorer, that if twice 
as much as now were produced of 
everything worth having, the world 
would be twice as rich, no matter how 
low prices were. 

As the measure of wealth, actual or 
potential possession of the necessaries, 
comforts and amenities of life is taken. 
An available abundance of commodi- 
ties rather than the ownership of high 
money values, is taken as the object 
at which to aim. In considering differ- 
ent forms of wealth, whether in capital 
or income form, we must keep in mind, 
not names but things, not tokens of 
value but utilities. In a word, we are 
to consider real and not nominal 
wealth. 

For the sake of clearness we must 
draw a distinction between capital and 
income. Metaphysicians may find plea- 
sure in confusing their own and other 
people’s minds by maintaining that 
capital and income are the same thing. 
So, in a sense, they may be, but the 
form of an article may be as important 
as its essence. Ice, water and steam 
are different forms of the same sub- 
stance, but the distinction between 
these various forms is not unimport- 
ant. For example, cold water in a 
boiler may be quite innocuous, but the 
same water turned into steam acquires 
an explosive quality highly dangerous 
to people in the neighborhood. It is 
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quite easy to set “puzzles to begin- 
ners” as to what is capital and what 
is income. 

We may regard a new machine as 
part of the income of the whole com- 
munity that produces it, of which in- 
come the machine-making employer’s 
share is the profit he makes upon it. 
But the same machine becomes part of 
the capital of the textile manufacturer 
who buys it with money which may be 
the savings out of his income. When 
the machine is finally thrown on the 
scrap heap, it is open to its owner to 
treat the money he receives for the old 
iron as income and spend it on consum- 
able goods, or on his own pleasures. 
But to the extent to which such a man 
diminished his capital he would be so 
much poorer afterwards. Thus _ to 
diminish capital, without recognition 
of it in the balance-sheet, would be 
bad business and unsound finance. 

There is a real distinction between 
capital and income, without the clear 
recognition of which no sound business 
can be properly carried on. One may 
admit, therefore, that many forms of 
capital, originally income, may be 
treated as, and in a sense become, in- 
come again, without invalidating the 
broad, practical distinction between 
that form of wealth, more or less sta- 
tionary, which we call capital, and that 
other form of wealth, mainly for con- 
sumption, which we call product or in- 
come. 

Mill defines capital as “wealth ap- 
propriated to productive employment.” 
Income we may regard as that product 
of the intelligent employment of labor 
and capital intended for the most part 
for human consumption (in the wide 
sense), but which, according to the use 


_ to which it is put, may become, in its 


turn, capital again producing income. 
* 1. The existence of the income-tax, 
with its exemptions and graduations, 
and the institution of the super-tax 
constitute a partial conscription of 
wealth. It is true that this conscrip- 
tion is of income and not of capital 
(except in so far as the restriction of 
the accumulation of capital might be 
so considered.) This vital distinction 


between the taxation of capital and the 
taxation of income should be carefully 
noted. 3 

But with the institution and exten- 
sion of the death duties, we have had 
for twenty-three years past an avowed © 
conscription of wealth in capital form. 
Here, again, however, there is a not- 
able and significant qualification. The 
slice of capital taken by death duties _ 
is.not taken from the individual, but 
from his estate when it passes at his 
death into other hands. So long as he 
lives he receives, subject to more or 
less heavy income-tax, the income 
from all his savings. His motives for | 
self-denial and saving are not weak- 
ened by the prospect of government 
confiscation of them—during his life- 
time at least. The feeling of posses- 
sion (not necessarily ignoble, when 
qualified by a due sense of steward- 
ship) remains to him during his work- 
ing life, as a motive for the endeavor 
and self-denial without which neither 
individuals nor communities will build 
up any capital at all. 

Up to the present at least, conscrip- 
tion of wealth in the form of capital 
has taken place only when property 
has passed, at the death of the owner, 
to some one else. But it would be af- 
fectation to deny that, for many years 
past, the death duties have effected 
conscription of capital on a consider- 
able scale, and that the graduated in- 
come-tax and super-tax form together 
a substantial conscription of the wealth 
of rich people. These two forms of - 
conscription of wealth—graduated in- 
come-tax with super-tax and death du- 
ties—must of necessity be the chief 
sources to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can look for the substan- 
tially increased revenue he will re- 
quire. There is, of course, an imagin- 
able rate of income-tax beyond which 
the Chancellor could not go without 
destroying the stimulus to earn income. 
Probably in the case of the excess 
profits tax, now at 80 per cent, the 
practical limit of its yield has been 
reached. Theoretically, we all ought 
to be willing to work hard to make ex- 
cess profits go entirely to the govern- 
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CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH:RIGHT AND WRONG WAYS 


ment. Human nature, however, being 
_ what it is, the stimulus of retaining for 
oneself only one-fifth of profits made 
in excess of pre-war profits is undoubt- 
edly in many cases very weak. There 
is not thé least doubt that the excess 
profits tax, excellent as it is in princi- 
ple, has in many cases tended to ex- 
travagance, carelessness and waste, 
and thus toward national loss. It is 
arguable that as much revenue might 
have been secured, with more economy 
in the businesses of the country, if we 
had had, instead of the excess profits 
tax, still higher income-tax and death 
duties. At all events, there is very lit- 
tle indication that either the five-shill- 
ing income-tax or the increased super- 
tax has diminished the tax-payers’ en- 
deavor to make money, or their dispo- 
sition to save it. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe that the gradual 
rise of taxation has stimulated efforts 
to secure additional income wherewith 
to pay it. If this be the case, these 
taxes, though they may be burden- 
some upon the payer of them, are a 
sound proposition from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s point of view. 

2. The same result could not follow 
conscription of capital in the owner’s 
lifetime. When we are asked to con- 
fiscate 10 or 20 per cent of a living 
man’s capital, whether in goods, ma- 
chinery, buildings, shares or deben- 


tures, we are up against a vastly differ- 


ent proposition, one which, if attempt- 
ed to be carried out, might bring down 
the fabric of British credit with a 
crash. No one has a right to play with 
our national credit. It is a factor ab- 
solutely necessary for winning the war. 
Already the mere talk in irresponsible 
quarters of confiscation of capital in a 
man’s lifetime is having a bad effect 
upon the sale of National War Bonds. 
No more insidiously pro-German and 
anti-British campaign could be waged 
than to spread the notion that any 
British government would confiscate a 
living man’s capital. 

What would be the effect of any 
widespread suspicion that the British 
government, at the very time it sought 


to borrow a man’s money, were con- 


. tions, 
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‘templating the confiscation of his capi- 


tale There could be no guarantee, of 
course, as to when one 10 per cent 
“capital tax’? would not be followed 
by another and another. Would that 
kind of thing secure larger voluntary 
lending to the government of the 
money it needs? Would it be calcu- 
lated to dispose the United States to 
keep lending us their money? Would 
it encourage our solvent allies, who 
have borrowed so largely from us, to 
pay back what they owe as soon as 
they are able? Would it be a good 
example for our own Dominions? 
Surely such a scheme would be bad 
policy, if not worse! But it would be 
impracticable also. 

A fallacy widely current is that we 
can largely pay for the war out of 
capital. Reflection will show that this 
can be done to a limited extent only. 
Let us suppose that there were no pri- 
vate ownership and that the State 
owned everything. Let us imagine that 
the State, for the purposes of the war, 
took any and every commodity it re- 
quired without even the formality of 
taxation and payment for goods. What 
is it that the State requires for the pur- 
poses of the war? What would the 
State take? Just the things it buys 
now, food, clothing, equipment, muni- 
ammunition, transport. Are 
these things capital or are they in- 
comer Every one of these items is 
the result of the co-operation of three 
factors—capital, labor and intelligence. 
They are income, thus produced, not 
for capital purposes, not for the pur- 
pose of being reproductively employed, 
but for the express purpose of con- 
sumption or destruction. They are not 
what Mills calls wealth appropziated 
to reproductive employment. Only to 
a limited extent does the government 
legitimately employ capital in waging 
war. 

You cannot feed soldiers upon fields 
and barns. You cannot clothe them 
with cotton bushes, sheep flocks, spin- 
ning-mills, looms and sewing machines. 
You cannot arm them with blast fur- 
naces and machine shops. On the 


other hand, in order to keep up your 
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income you must efficiently maintain 
your capital. If you were to consume 
all your flocks and herds, if you were 
to wear out your machinery, vehicles, 
roads and railways without renewal, 
that would be to consume or destroy 
your capital. Your income in food, 
clothing and transport would soon di- 
minish. That way ruin lies. 

But, all the same, it is mainly from 
the world’s income that the world-war 
is being fought. True, machinery is 
not being replaced, roads are not being 
repaired, as much as they should be, 
and, to a limited extent, we are wast- 
ing our capital by wear not balanced 
by renewal. True, into the waste of 
war there is going much of our income 
which, under normal conditions, would 
be going as new capital into buildings, 
machinery and other producing items. 
Income, which in normal times would 
be going as new capital into buildings, 
machinery and other producing items. 
Income, which in normal times would 
be saved and become capital, is not be- 
ing so saved. By so much, our capital, 
not being increased is, and will be for 
some time to come, less than it would 
have been but for the war. But it re- 
mains true, that, in the main, the ma- 
terial cost of the war is coming out of 
the world’s income. 

How is it then that we are not going 
so heavily into debt? Note that, al- 
though the war is being fought out of 
the world’s income, that does not mean 
that it is being fought entirely out of 
our income. Until the United States 
of America came into the fray, it was 
largely her income, and that of smaller 
neutral states which, supplementing 
the income of the belligerents them- 
selves, provided the “sinews of war.” 
In exchange for large slices of the in- 
come of the United States in the shape 
of goods, we first gave up great masses 
of securities representing former Brit- 
ish ownership of American capital. 
Latterly we have been given paper 
promises to pay back, out of our future 
income, the equivalent of the amount 
of the United States’ present income 
in goods supplied to us for war pur- 


poses. 
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Now that the United States is spend- 
ing on the war on her own account so 
large a proportion of her income, she 
has so. much less to lend to us. At 
the same time, while the war is costing 
as much as ever, our own true income- 
producing power is diminished. How 
then are these requirements of ours 
to be met? 

It is notable that Germany’s power 
of resistance remains formidable still. 
Notwithstanding that her conquests 
have provided her with some food and 
other things, considering that she is 
hemmed in from the high seas, if she 
were spending in normal ways as large 
a part of her income as we are, by this 
time she would be nearer: final defeat. 
That she is not exhausted shows that a 
much larger proportion of her income 
is going into effective and a much less 
proportion into unnecessary expendi. 
ture than is the case with us. 

The great thing, therefore, is to get 
British people to spend less in order 
that their government may spend more, 
or even keep on spending as much as 
now. There are two ways in which 
that would help the government in 
fighting the war. More buying power 
would be at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment, and it would diminish com- 
petition in the world’s markets for the 
articles our government must buy for 
carrying on the war. For example, if 
each of 200,000 private citizens re- 
frained from buying an unnecessary 
suit of clothes costing $25 each, and 
lent the money to the government, the 
government would have a million ster- 
ling more to spend than it would other- 
wise have had and so much more cloth- 
ing material would be left wherewith 
to clothe our soldiers. 

As regards woolen clothing it may 
be said: “Does not the government 
control the stocks and prices of wool ?” 
Yes, that is so, but it should never be 
forgotten that the very justification for 
the government doing so is that we 
have to import (as in the case of so 
many other things) a large proportion 
of the wool we use, and that the steady 
sinking of ocean-going ships by Ger- 
man submarines pro tanto restricts our 
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supply of wool as of other commodi- 
ties. 

The material part of the cost of the 
war is being provided mainly out of 
the world’s current income, its income 
not in coins, bank notes and bank bal- 
ances, which are not really the world’s 
income at all, but out of the world’s 
real income in the necessary commodi- 


ties of all kinds, in food, clothing, 


transport, equipment, munitions, am- 
munition. True, many of these kinds 
of income are not adding to the world’s 
wealth and permanent well-being. But 
that is not the point. They are the 
forms of income we require now. 

The government, then, for its fight- 
ing purposes, requires various com- 
modities which are really income. Only 
to a small extent does it really require 
capital. If it were to confiscate, say, 
an engineering shop or a cloth factory, 
it could do no more than continue the 
production of the commodities which 
constitute that part of the national in- 
come which it requires. The question 
is, would such confiscation reduce or 
increase the national income in the re- 
quired goods? 

What we now require most is the 
maximum production of commodities 
at the minimum cost to the nation. It 
is, therefore, worth while, before join- 
ing in the cry for “conscription” of cap- 
ital, to ask whether, by a transfer of 
the ownership of the capital factor of 
income production from private to pub- 
lic ownership, the volume of produc- 
tion would be lessened or increased. 
_As the war is being provided for out 
of income in commodities and not out 
of capital, and must be increasingly 
provided for out of our own income 
and to a less extent out of other peo- 
ple’s income, the crucial question for 
us (dropping for.the moment all con- 
sideration of the rights of private own- 
ers) is, should we have more or less 
income or goods wherewith to fight 
the war if our capital were State-owned 
rather than private property? That is 
the real issue which the advocates of 
“conscription of capital” are pressing 
upon public attention. Should we have 
more food, both for civilians and for 
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soldiers, if the government owned and 
managed all the farms and gardens of 
the country? Would farmers and mar- 
ket gardeners produce more food as 
civil servants than as private traders? 
Would government control of all our 
producing industries increase their pro- 
ductiveness to a greater extent than it 
increased their cost? 

It would be wrong to disparage the 
value of the able services rendered to 
the State not only in time of war, but 
in time of peace, by its civil servants. 
But surely it cannot be pretended that 
under ordinary circumstances and in 
times of peace the many wants of the 
community, ‘ministered to now by 
wholesale and retail traders, could be 
supplied as economically, expeditious- 
ly and efficiently by the State as by 
private traders. Apart from those in- 
dustries which are essentially monopo- 
lies, and in times of peace at least, the 
more direct personal interest of the in- 
dividual trader and his greater freedom 
of action, because not tied by red tape, 
give him an enormous advantage over 
the government official. Except in 
such services as are monopolistic in 
nature, this advantage is reflected in 
better service to the community than 
would otherwise be the case. Since 
the many more or less necessary inter- 
ferences by Government with the 
course of trade during the war, innu- 
merable illustrations have’ been af- 
forded the British public of the diminu- 
tion of efficiency, economy and expe- 
ditiousness which seems inseparable 
from State management and control. 

The question then arises, does a 
state of war so modify the conditions 
of agriculture, industry and commerce 
as to make government management 
more advisable than it usually is? Un- 
deniably the authorities of a besieged 
town are justified in largely suspend- 
ing the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand by seizing all supplies of food 
and doling them out in the way best 
calculated to prolong the lives of the 
inhabitants. Similarly, in a country 
besieged as our country partially is, 
through Germany’s gradual destruction 
of the world’s shipping, the government 
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is justified in taking such measures as 
shall best distribute and make last out 
all our supplies of food, clothing, etc., 
necessary to human existence. (It may 
be noted, by the way, that this policy 
has nowhere been held to justify the 
appropriation of the individual’s stock 
of food, etc., by his own government 
without payment for the same.) And 
further, where the consumer has not 
the protection of the full operation of 
the laws of supply and demand, as in 
a besieged town or country, the gov- 
ernment may be justified in checking 
and controlling prices charged to the 
consumer for many articles which it 
does not seize. But does this involve 
or justify the taking over by the State 
of the manufacture of the thousand 
and.one commodities and the supply of 


all the many services required by man- 


kind even during war? 

Is the State, in addition to prescrib- 
ing the prices of wheat, bread, pota- 
toes, milk, butter and cheese, to enter 
upon the business of producing them? 
Let us for the moment assume, for the 
sake of argument, the correctness of 
the collectivist theory that communal 
ownership of food production might ul- 
timately mean cheaper food. We must 
assume, also, that the transformation 
of private into public ownership would 
be a process of some magnitude and 
complexity. Is the present time of 
war a favorable opportunity for such 
an experiment? 

Whatever be the faults of the sys- 
tem of individual ownership of the 
means of food production, it is in ex- 
istence. To change it would be a 
gigantic operation. To do collectivists 
justice, it may be that they: are not 
consciously proposing to effect such a 
change at the present moment. But the 
proposal now made and being strongly 
pushed in some quarters practically 
amounts to the same thing in principle, 
but limited in extent. 

It is gravely proposed that as the 
national need for money is so great and 
the national debt already so heavy, 
what is called a “tax on capital’ should 
be levied. It is recognized that while 
some traders may have surplus money 
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out of which they could pay, say, a 10 
per cent “tax” on their capital, the 
great majority of traders may not pos- 
sess surplus cash resources. In sich 
cases it is proposed that they should 
give up one-tenth of their business to 
the government, which would then be- 
come a partner in all such businesses 
to the extent of one-tenth of their capi- 
tal. Not only every railway and en- 
gineering works, but every manufac- 
turing firm, however large or small, 
every farmer, merchant and_ shop- 
keeper, every barber and milk dealer, 
who could not find cash enough to sat- 
isfy the government 10 per cent capital 
tax, would henceforth have to recog- 
nize the government as the owner of 
one-tenth of his business, with, of 
course, the right of some one on behalf 
of the government to share in the con- 
trol and direction of that business. For 
of course partial ownership by the 
government must mean partial control 
by the government. Was ever any- 
thing more absurd proposed by men 
outside a lunatic asylum? And at a 
time like this, too, when the successful 
management of war matters is taxing 
to the utmost not only the directing 
brains of the country, but also the war 
depleted permanent staff and the enor- 
mously swollen temporary staff of the 
country’s civilian servants! 

So far as material things are con- 
cerned, the war is being waged by 
means of the world’s income in goods 
currently produced. As our prospect 
of borrowing the-goods income of other 
nations diminishes, a greater share of 
our own income must be devoted to our 
war needs. To help us to win the war, 
our government should have _ greater 
command not so much over the capital 
of its citizens as over their income. 
Taxation of capital. is not what the 
country needs. It is a greater share— 
that is greater taxation—of the income 
of the country that the government re- 
quires. 

No doubt a considerable proportion 
of our national income is the capital- 
ist’s share of the joint product of capi- 
tal, labor, and management. Let the 
State take, if necessary, a larger share 
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of the capitalist’s income from invest- 
ments, with due regard, of course, to 
the rather large class of good citizens 
living on small incomes derived from 
the investment of savings. Such taxa- 
tion is, in fact, the conscription of 
wealth in the particular form—viz., in- 
come that the State requires for the 
time being. To that extent, and so 
long as such taxation lasts, the income 
benefit of the owner’s capital is taken 
away from him. But he is left in 
possession and control of his capital 
and with the strongest possible motive 
to make the best use of it in the hope 
by and by of redeeming it from a part 
at least of the burden of government 
taxation. Pray leave the owner what 
the lawyers call the “equity of re- 
demption!”’ In nine cases out of ten, 
the owner of the capital will make 
much better use of it, untrammeled by 
government control, than as a servant 
of.the government.. He will work 
harder, he will deny himself more, as 
an owner, than as a government ser- 
vant. The “magic of ownership” is no 
phantom idea, played out already. 
Rather it is an old idea that has to be 
played into modern industry in one 
form or another. 

A serious feature of the present sit- 
uation is the inequality of the sacrifices 
being made by some members of the 
community as compared with others. 
The war puts money in the pockets of 
one set of traders and ruins others. 
Tommy, who faces mutilation and 
death, has much lower wages than 
Jack who stays at home. Jones saves 
all he can and lends to the government, 
Smith acts on the principle, “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
Unquestionably, if all citizens saved 
their money, as some do, the govern- 
ment would never lack “silver bullets.” 
Unquestionably also, if all  ctiizens 
“wasted their substance on riotous liv- 
ing,”’ as do others, we should be beaten 
in the war because bankrupt. 

The government will have to make 
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still greater efforts to divert the na- 
tion’s individual daily expenditure 
from nationally disadvantageous to 
nationally advantageous lines. There 
are two possible courses before it. 

One course for the government to 
take would be, through some authori- 
tative committee or other, to decree 
what kinds of expenditure were and 
what kinds were not, to be deemed 
luxurious and unwarrantable, and then 
to proceed to suppress the condemned 
trades and occupations. A pretty pros- 
pect truly to open out before any gov- 
ernment! Whatever may be said for 
and against the alcoholic liquor trade, 
if we cannot agree as to what to do 
about that, what prospect is there of 
an agreement about other trades? 

But there is a simpler and more au- 
tomatic way of diverting the nation’s 
individual expenditure from unneces- 
sary lines into the necessary ones. The 
government may, by drastic increase 
of legitimate taxation, so restrict the 
spending power of individuals as au- 
tomatically to stop, or largely stop the 
demand for luxuries. That plan would 
leave to every individual the choice of 
his own form of self-denial. It would 
be more consistent with British charac- 
ter and create less friction than the en- 
actment of irritating sumptuary laws, 
by a not necessarily omniscient gov- 
ernment. 

Let Mr. Bonar Law be as bold as, or 
even bolder than, Mr. McKenna was, 
when he raised the income tax and in- 
stituted the excess profits tax. Let him 
use his taxing power, not by “taxing 
capital” to discourage thrift and lower 
national credit, but by taxing now mis- 
used income to divert it from nation- 
ally wasteful to nationally defensive 
purposes. If he so does, no doubt the 
wasters of al] classes will raise a howl, 
as they always do when their selfish- 
ness is interfered with. But all that is 
sound and unselfish in the nation will 
respond, as it always does, to calls up- 
on its patriotism. 


Ysabella 


A Romance of Spanish California 


(Continued From Last Month) 


By Clarice Garland 
Author of “Spanish California Mission,” etc. — 


CHAPTER VII. 


A Fandango to Visiting Sea Captains 
at Casa de Estudillo. The 
Wishing Well. 


FTER the departure of Governor 
Echandia to Monterey nothing 
occurred: to disturb the serenity 
of the midday and midnight 

siestas of the commandante and the 
dons, nothing, unless the loud voices 
of Don Pio Pico and Lieutenant Do- 
mingo Carrillo over a game of cards 
awakened the slumber of the garrison. 

“Gracias! Another gamer” asked 
Lieutenant Carrillo amiably. | 

“No more, Lieutenant! You have 
won half my cargo of sugar already,” 
replied Don Pio. 

“Just one more deal of monte, amigo, 
and you may win your cargo back 
again.” 

“Have your own way,” assented Don 
Pio hopefully. Again the cards were 
shuffled and dealt. Cautiously the 
lieutenant played and won. Pio Pico 
threw down his cards in disgust. 

“You tempt like the devil,’ growled 
the don. 

“Thou wast unable to withstand 
temptation; I shall give thee a penance 
by taking the other half of thy cargo,” 
declared the officer. 

“Get thee behind me, Diablo!’’ ex 
claimed Pico. 

“Do not awaken the echoes in the 
Presidio, amigo. It were a pity to dis- 
turb the slumbers of the just,” retorted 
the lieutenant. 

“Then never shouldst thou sleep, but 


always have an eye open for an ace or 
a trump card to win a cask of wine or 
a cargo of sugar. I pronounce thee 
also a penance. Never shalt thou 
sleep! When every one in the pueblo © 
is lost in slumber thou shalt be haunted 
by the memory of forbidden siestas. 
Unnumbered aces shal] dance before 
thy unwinking eyes till they ache and 
ache forever!’ shouted Pico, storming 
out of the Presidio. 

“The saints defend us! What was 
that noise?” mumbled one of the gar- 
rison. 

“Only Lieutenant Carrillo and Don 
Pio Pico at a game of monte. Dios! 
Don Pio hath thunder in his voice.” 

“That is the only kind of thunder in 


this region,” retorted his companion, — 


reclosing his eyes. 

“I will make the climate here so 
warm that Lieutenant Carrillo will 
want to flee to a cooler one in Mexico,” — 
muttered the young aristocrat, descend- 
ing Presidio Hill to his home. 

The hoof-beats of a horse broke the 
sabbath stillness around the plaza. Pio 
Pico blinked his eyes. ‘‘Ha! What 
do I see? Not aces, nor trump cards, 
but that American sea-captain and he 
is no trump. If he thinks so, the gov- 
ernor will have him pitched into the 


bay as food for sea elephants,” mut- 


tered the young Spaniard. 

In the interval of social quietness 
succeeding the fiesta of the double 
wedding, Captain Fitch secured the in- 
terest of Father Martin in his merchan- 
dise. He made an exchange of New 
England manufactured goods, cottons, 
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furniture, imported silks and jewelry 
for hides at a great profit. One hide 
bought in California for two dollars 
was sold in Boston for more than dou- 
ble that amount. These hides he was 
obliged to put through a curing process 
to prevent injury by moths in their long 
voyage around the Horn. 

“The hides I bought at the Mission 
must be soused in-the ocean and dried 
on the beach. Then they must be 
stowed in the hide house until we have 
a complete cargo,’ advised Captain 
Fitch. “Forty thousand hides will give 
us a great profit in Boston. And Mr. 
Welles may be satisfied then with the 
result of my business venture. It was 
a narrow chance. If Virmond had not 
taken me under his wing, this would 
have been a lost cause,” confided the 
master to Mr. Hatch. 

“Aye, sir!” responded the mate. 
“But Virmond might not have taken an 
interest in you if you were not a likely 
specimen of a man.”’ 

“Virmond understands men. He 
certainly is a character reader,” ad- 
mitted Fitch. “I strongly condemn 
Bradshaw for running away without 
having his cargo examined according 
to the laws of the port. Don Estudillo, 
the Collector, told me that this little 
port took over $30,000 in customs re- 
ceipts a few years ago.” 

“Splendid harbor! Wide and deep, 
and completely land-locked,” affirmed 
Hatch. “It ought to be worth some- 
thing to the town.” 

“Yes. If Echandia would give the 
liberty of the port as Governor Luis 
Arguello did when in office, there 
would be some business done here. The 
Mission is a great store-house, and the 
padres sell goods that they take in 
exchange for hides to all the people 
who have money to buy them. If Spain 
were as powerful and energetic now as 
when she found and colonized this 
Western Hemisphere,’ continued 
Fitch, “there would be better defenses 
and more business on this coast. As it 
is, we must sail north to San Pedro, 
Santa Barbara and Monterey, and call 
at all the Missions. They are very rich 
in flocks and herds.” 
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“Aye, sir! Shall the hide-house be 
finished first P”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Hatch, finish the hide- 
house first! I am going ashore this 
evening with Captain Barry, the mas- 
ter of Virmond’s brig, to attend a 
dance given by Don Jose Estudillo. 
This dance is given in honor of ship- 
masters who have arrived recently. It 
seems as if business at the Customs 
Office is improving. I understand that 
the governor has allowed ships to enter 
unfortified ports.” 

At sunset, Don and Dona Virmond, 
with Captain and Mrs. Barry, took 
Captain Fitch and pulled for the shore. 
At the big rock, horses and vaqueros 
awaited the pleasure seekers. 

When the party from the harbor ar- 
rived at the plaza the windows of Casa 


-de Estudillo were blazing with the 


light of many candles within the sala. 
Don Jose Estudillo, a gentleman of | 
fine dignity and presence, was receiv- 
ing his guests. 

“Senor Virmond, you are as wel- 
come as the eleven hundred dollars 
duties that you paid me yesterday for 
the tallow you are taking to Callao,” 
welcomed the host, genially. 

“Every little helps,” responded Vir- 
mond. ‘My wife and I at your fan- 


dango, my gold in your treasury, and 


my tallow in Callao,” he laughed. “My 
shipmaster, Captain Barry, you have 
met, and Captain Fitch. He may 
have some gold also for your coffers. 
He was buying all the hides at the 
Mission, I believe.” 

“Most welcome, both guests and 
their gold,” assured the host. “Ah, 
Captain Duhart-Cilley, I am delighted 
that you favor us with your presence.” 

“The pleasure is mine. A social at- 
mosphere after life on board a brig is 
most delightful,” responded Duhart- 
Cilley, master of a French brig on a 
voyage of discovery. “Allow me to 
present to you Captain Beecham, mas- 
ter of the English brig Blossom.” 

“Delighted to entertain you, Captain 
Beecham. What do you find to inter- 
est you in California?” inquired the 
host. 

“Your missions are vastly interest- 
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ing, Don Estudillo. I had the pleasure 
of visiting several of them further 
north, and I found them wonderfully 
efficient. The friars were heroic be- 
yond belief during the past sixty years 
in entering a wild country and winning 
the savages to Christianity. I have 
observed the Indian neophytes closely, 
and I think they lead much happier 
lives than when roaming over the hills 
gaining a precarious livelihood. And 
they were without the satisfaction of 
that spiritual attainment which lifts 
man above the level of the quadru- 
peds.” 

“T am glad you think so, yet I dread 
to think of the result when the control 
of the Missions is taken from the pa- 
dres,” responded the collector in a 
cautious undertone. 

“Captain Placiat, you also favor us, 
although your ship, Comete, left one 


thousand dollars at the Port of Santa. 


Barbara in place of San Diego,” wel- 
comed the host. 

“Ah, here is Captain Williams from 
his American brig, Clio, sailing from 
Boston! Be sure, Captain Williams, 
that you do not run the gauntlet of 
Fort Guijarros like your friend, Cap- 
tain Bradshaw!” 

“Not I! I stand at my post and pay 
my duties like a man! Bradshaw was 
no friend of mine,” answered Williams 
heartily. 

“The master of the brig Brooklyn 
from Boston, made a good record last 
year. The super-cargo left three thou- 
sand dollars in payment of duties,” in- 
formed the collector. 

“T hope he will not be the only one 
from Boston who makes a good rec- 

ord, ” volunteered Fitch. 
“Look to your laurels,” replied the 
host, genially. 

The enticing strains of the violin 
sounded from the upper end of the 


sala. Don Joaquin Carrollo, with his 


inimitable art, drew dreamy waltz mea- 
sures from the strings of his beloved 
instrument. 

Don Pio Pico and Senorita Ignacia 
Alvarado moved in graceful circles to 
the rhythm of the music. 

Estefana Pico and Joaquin Carrillo, 
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Jr., formed another constellation 
among the dancing stars. They were 
followed by Captain Fitch, and Senor- 
ita Ysabella Carrillo, who waltzed 
lightly around the room. “You look 
sad, Senorita Ysabella,” remarked 
Fitch. 

“TI miss my sister Dolores,” returned 
the girl. “I went to the Wishing Well 
today with my brother, and made a _ 
wish that I might go to Monterey some 
time and visit her,” she confided wist- 
fully. 

“Where is the Wishing Well? I 
would like to go there myself and 


- make a wish, also,” declared Fitch in 


a low tone. 

“It is under the willows by the 
river’s brink,” answered the girl. 

“Will you make a wish at the Wish- 
ing Well tomorrow, Senorita Ysa- 
bella?” asked her companion, ear- 
nestly. 

“My sister Benicia wants to make a 
wish. I will take her with me to the 
Well tomorrow at noon,” replied Ysa- 
bella, impelled to answer like a fate. 
In fact, deeds make one’s fate. 

Strangely, soon Fitch forgot the ride 
to the millrace, but more strange were 
the ways of Acteon. 

Don Estudillo arranged a _ contra 
dance and led out Dona Feliciana Vir- 
mond. The middle-aged dons followed 
suit, and the stately dance, with its fre- 
quent waltz movements, was in full 
course. 

Ysabella turned to her younger sis- 
ter, fourteen years of age. “Benicia, 
mia, would you like to go to the Wish- 
ing Well tomorrow P” 

“Of all places, yes! Let us make 
up a party!” suggested the younger 
girl. ‘“Ignacia, all hail for the Wishing 
Well tomorrow!” 

“The Wishing Well! The Wishing 
Well!’ echoed Estefana, clapping her 
hands softly. | 

“Are we left out in the cold at your 
pilgrimage ?” voiced Pio Pico anx- 
iously. 

“The more the merrier! Numbers 
may compliment the Oracle into show- 
ing prophetic favors,” er: Ysa- 
bella wisely. 
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“We will take luncheon at high noon 
under the shadow of the temple of the 
Oracle,” volunteered Estafana, “and I 
;will persuade mi madre to accompany 
us as duena.” 

“Good! Good!” exclaimed Benicia. 
“You may come, too,” she said gra- 
ciously to Fitch. The captain bowed 
deeply with his hand on his heart in 
apparent beatitude, as if the queen of 
the revels had deigned him a special 
favor. “Most delighted with your 
ladyship’s invitation,’ he responded 
gallantly. | 

Light wine and sugared pastry were 
passed to the guests in the intervals 
of the fandango. The dancers revived 
from their lethargy of three weeks, 
since the departure of Governor Echan- 
dia and his cavalcade with the bridal 
couples, and assumed their usual ap- 
pearance of vivacity. In the small 
hours the party broke up with many 
expressions of friendship and regard 
from the visiting sea captains. They 
appreciated the flow of soul, although 
there was no special feast of reason at 
the dance, unless it was a business 
reason. | 

Shortly before noon on the following 
day a carreta, or wagon, drawn by oxen 
stopped before several houses at the 
plaza. Baskets containing cold, jerked 
beef, cold chicken, boiled eggs, ta- 
males, tortillas and fruit were placed 
in the carreta which creaked and rum- 
bled on its solid, log-disk wheels under 
its load of delicacies and duenas. 

Dona Dolores Bandini and Dona 
Eustaquia Pico chose to ride in the car- 
reta in which they placed cushions. The 
senoritas and caballeros rode their 
horses. The distance was only a few 
miles, but no one thought of walking 
when a horse was to be obtained at the 
corrals. Many peals of laughter 
sounded from the riders and shrieks 
of dismay echoed from the ponderous 
carreta as its ungreased axles shrieked 
to heaven, or when it lurched over a 
stone or rounded a shelving curve by 
the river. At last the picnic party 


reached the Wishing Well. The cabal- 
leros tethered their horses to the trees, 
and the duenas spread a snow-white 
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cloth on the flower-sprinkled grass 
amid the sweet odors of wild sage and 
the carol of innumerable birds. 

“To the Wishing Well! To the 
Wishing Well!’ called Benicia. “The 
one who reaches the Well first gets the 
wish granted first.” 

With one accord the young people 
made a dash for the Well. Benicia 
reached it first, and kneeling on the 
brink, gazed into its pellucid depths. 
“The Oracle has retired to her cave in 
the mountains,” informed Benicia 
gravely. “‘We must entreat her pres- 
ence by offerings and tokens of our 
regard.” And she playfully began 
gathering wild flowers, which she 
bound with a wisp of grass and laid 
at the edge of the Well. 

“Seest thou any signs of the Lady- 
of-the-Well ?” asked Pio Pico, with a 
voice of pretended anxiety. “I never 
would dare to play another game of 
Monte with Lieutenant Carrillo if her 
ladyship denied me her countenance.” 

“TI see blue sky in her hiding place, 
also green treetops. Perhaps she is 
playing at hide-and-seek in the 
branches and laughing at us,” sug- 
gested Estefana, reflectively. 

As the party ran forward Ysabella’s 
foot was caught in a wild grapevine, 


-and she would have fallen if Captain 


Fitch had not grasped and held her. 
The senorita’s face flushed, and her 
hands instinctively caught Fitch’s sus- 
taining arms; then she pantingly with- 
drew herself as she regained her foot- 
ing. 
“Oh!” exclaimed the girl; “my an- 
kle is sprained. No, No, Senor Fitch,” 
she murmured, pushing her companion 
away from her. 

But the captain was young and ar- 
dent, and the flower-like face was close 
to his. Ysabella’s lithe form trembled 
in his arms. In the impulse of a wild 
moment, he bent over and pressed a 
kiss on her red lips. Then he stood 
up trembling with the shock of his 
emotions. ‘‘Carisima,” he murmured, 
“forgive me! I could not abstain— 
so near to paradise to be denied!” 

The girl’s luminous eyes opened and 
flashed an embarrassed glance into 
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those of her companion, and he trem- 


bled with the sweetness of the forbid- 


den fruit. 

“Please go, Senor Fitch,” entreated 
Ysabella faintly. “It is a crime if the 
duenas should see us together.”’ 

“T cannot leave you hurt and unat- 
tended, Senorita Ysabella,” insisted 
Captain Fitch in a tone of authority. 
“T will assist you to the duenas.” And 
taking the girl’s arm, he helped her 
over the rough places while she gasped 
when she stepped forward on her in- 
jured foot. 

“Let me carry you to the carreta,” 
urged the young man, noting his com- 
panion’s pallor. 

“No. no, Senor Fitch; the duenas 
would disapprove. We shall reach 
them in a moment,” and she faltered 
painfully along, assisted by the cap- 
tain. 

The man and the maiden were each 
conscious that a strong and subtle ele- 
ment had suddenly sprung into being; 
it dominated and held them together. 
Fate cast her invisible but powerful 
net around them, and blind Acteon cut 
the web previously woven around the 
young man. 

Two tall yuccas, or Spanish bayo- 
nets, nodded to each other on their 
long, high stems. They held their 
cream white blossoms closely clustered 
as they stood guard over the river’s 
brink. “A man and a maid,” whis- 
pered the flowers, “‘are learning the se- 
cret of the world. They have found 
the key that unlocks the happiness of 
the universe.” 

Dona Eustaquia, who was placing 
some delicacies on the banquet cloth, 
glanced through the drooping branches, 
noted her niece’s predicament and 
proximity to the foreigner, and raised 
her hands in dismay. ‘What is the 
matter, Ysabella, mia, and why are you 
walking alone with the foreigner ?”’ 
she questioned reprovingly. 

Captain Fitch raised his hat defer- 
entially. “Senorita Ysabella met with 
an accident,” he explained in halting 
Spanish. “I could not leave her alone 
and unable to walk, Senora Pico.” 

“Gracias, Senor Fitch,” replied Dona 


Eustaquia politely but curtly, and tak- 
ing her niece’s arm, she led her to a 
little distance and placed cushions, 
which Fitch brought from the carreta, 
on the ground. Then she assisted the 
girl to be seated, and thereafter kert 
a watchful eye on the young man as 
she helped Dona Bandini to set out the 
banquet. 

Ysabella, half ashamed and wholly 
frightened, reclined on cushions, pale 
and distraut. “What would mi madre 
say if she knew?” she thought. “Shall 
I tell her? No, never!” she uttered 


aloud, thinking of her mother’s stern- 


ness of etiquette, although this flagrant 
violation of Spanish propriety was not 
her fault. 

“What did you say ?” inquired Dona 
Dolores Bandini, noting Ysabella’s ex- 
clamation. 

“Nothing,” replied Ysabella, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

Captain Fitch looked across the ban- 
quet cloth at the object of his adora- 
tion. ‘I must have her or perish,” he 
thought. “This is the reason why I 
am not hurrying north. Here is my 
lode-stone. Her eyes are like twin 
stars, and her lips hath the sweetness 
of the wine of life. She is modest and 
discreet withal. I cannot part with 
her. I must have word with her.” Tak- 
ing a note book from his pocket after 
luncheon, the. captain penciled a few 
words, twisted the paper and tossed it 
to Ysabella. 

The duenas were packing and stow- 
ing the remaining provisions in the car-_ 
reta. And the young people again con- 
sulted the Oracle of the Well. 

Ysabella looked fearfully around her 
and then opened the missive: 

“Carisima: I love you beyond ut- 
terance. Will you give me permission 
to write to your parents, asking their 
consent to our marriage ?”’ 

Captain Fitch stood at a little dis- 
tance from Ysabella, leaning with stud- 
ied carelessness against the trunk of 
a tree. 

Ysabella’s magnificent eyes flashed 


a radiant glance, and a smile transfig- 


ured her exquisite face like marble 
features when flushed with happy life. 
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“Yes, Captain,” she murmured, and 
drooped her white eyelids over her 
tell- tale orbs. Then a shiver ran down 
her spine and a black cloud appeared 
in the horizon of her happiness. ‘‘What 
would the governor say?” she thought. 
“T thank the saints that he is far away 
today. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.’ I would like to make a 
wish at the Well.” And she dragged 
her lame foot to the brink. It was de- 
serted. She knelt and bent over the 
water below. “Kind lady-of-the-Well,” 
she whispered, “‘show me the face of 
my lover.” 

It could not be possible that Fitch 
would be far distant from Ysabella. 
He saw her bend over the water, and 
stepping to her side he knelt and 
clasped her hand in order not to startle 
her. Bending over the water their 
faces were reflected side by side in its 
clear surface. | 

“Our Lady-of-the-Well has an- 
swered my wish,” confided Ysabella, 
softly. 

“And mine,’’ echoed Fitch signifi- 
cantly. ‘““Ever and ever side by side,” 
he voiced earnestly. 

“Ever, forever,” breathed Ysabella, 
startled by her own temerity. He 
helped her to stand, and she retraced 
her steps to the duenas. 

“Was your wish granted, Benicia?” 
asked Ignacia. ‘Yours was the first, 
you know.” 

“The last shall be first,” quoted 
Fitch in an undertone to Ysabella. She 
smiled tremulously, as he helped her 
into the carreta for the homeward ride 
and followed on horseback with the 
riders. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Betrothal of Senorita Ysabella 
Carrillo and Captain Fitch. 


In the history of free-masonry, Don 
Cupid stood without a rival. He en- 
tered with conscious grace where’er 
he elected to visit, was entertained 
sumptuously by delighted host or hos- 
tess, and departed with his sheath 
filled with freshly pointed arrows for 
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future conquests. A smile, a dimple, 
a flash of. his seductive eyes and a 
tender hand-pressure were hierogly- 
phics in the code of his soft language 
and heavenly power, they were 
enough. He was welcomed with open 
arms and warmest greeting. 

Thus it was with Captain Fitch, who 
ever had avoided the amorous cherub. 
Dan Cupid caught him this time, how- 
ever, and enslaved him with his magic 
arts until his host felt no desire for his 
uninvited guest to depart. “Stay with 
me always, kind Cupid,’ quoth he. 
“There will be reserved always for 
thee the downiest couch and the dain- 
tiest viands in my home.” | 

The sly little don slipped away so 
quietly, however, that the host knew 
not of his departure. And by the 
magic of his art he enveloped his per- 
sonality and the glamour of his pres- 
ence around the formerly fancy-free 
Fitch forever. 

Captain Fitch was twenty-six years 
of age, and Senorita Ysabella was now 
nineteen years old. What did a differ- 
ence of seven years matter in this 
case? The die was cast and the 
meshes were woven around the hearts 
of the lovers that bound them together 
forever. 

. The master of the Venture came out 
of his cabin with a letter in his hand 
the morning after the picnic. “Order 
the boat lowered,’ he directed the 
mate, who repeated the order to the 
boatswain in the forecastle. The cap- 
tain stepped into his boat and was 
rowed to Virmond’s ship. “I must 
trespass on your kindness,” he urged 
to the owner of the Vulture. 

“I am ever at the disposal of my 
friends,” replied the host, genially. 

“TI elect you ambassador at the 
Court of Love,” explained Fitch. ‘Will 
you serve as officer of the day ?”’ 

“El diablo, my friend! What now? 
Are you putting your. head into the 
lion’s mouth ?” 

“No, only my heart in a fair lady’s 
hand, ” declared the visitor. 7 

“Bad enough! Bad enough! Is the 
fair lady, Senorita Ysabella, the object 
of your regard?” quizzed Virmond. 
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“Yes,” replied the captain, definitely. 

“Worse and worse! The governor 
will have you imprisoned if you gain 
possession of the object of his regard. 
Charge of theft! See?” Argued the 
host. 

“Has the governor declared , him- 


- . gelf?”’ questioned Fitch. 


“No, I believe not,” admitted the 
visitor. 

“*All is fair in love and: war,’ ” re- 
turned Fitch. ‘And the lady has given 
her consent to an engagement with 
me.” 
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“You have not let the grass grow un- 


der your feet,” complained the don. 
“Very well! As I am answerable for 
your good behavior in San Diego I will 
see that my commission is fulfilled pro- 
perly according to the code of Spanish 
etiquette.”” Virmond took the. offered 
letter and put it in his pocket. “If you 
were not a young man of education and 
culture, with a good business position 
and ability, I would not sponsor your 
advance in an aristocratic Spanish 
family,” declared Virmond, decidedly. 

“Thanks, Guardian Angel, your 
wings are white!” responded Fitch, 
leaving the Vulture. “Au revoir, kind 
Ambassador.” 

Virmond smiled whimsically and 


joined Dona Feliciana in her cabin. 


“Our American friend keeps me busy 
in San Diego,” he confided to the wife 
of his bosom, as he related the object 
of his guest’s call. | 

Ysabella reclined in her room, rest- 
ing her sprained ankle, when Virmond 
called ceremoniously on her parents. 
He delivered his protege’s written of- 
fer of marriage, asking consent »f Don 
and Dona Carrillo. “Captain Henry 
Delano Fitch is a young man of gond 
birth, a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity at Boston, and his parents are peo- 
ple of means. This I have taten the 
trouble to inform myself by looking 
over his private papers, which he of- 
fered as hostage for his good behav- 
ior here,” asserted the ambassador. 
“Also Captain Williams, master of the 
Clio now in the harbor, knew his 
father, a retired sea captain of excel- 
lent reputation.” 
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“I would prefer my daughter to 
make an alliance with a husband of 
her own race and religion,” objected 
Don Joaquin, with a pardonable ra- 
cial prejudice. ‘‘However, I will con- 
sult with Dona Ignacia, my wife, 
regarding. the proposal of Captain 
Fitch,” he continued judicially, hoping 


to gain time anent the return of Gov- 


ernor Echandia, who had been strange- 
ly dilatory in obtaining the promise of 
his daughter’s hand. “At least, they 
might have been betrothed before the 
departure of his Excellency, and thus 
averted the threatened advent of an 
American son-in-law,” thought Don 
Joaquin, who was much perturbed by 
this sudden action of Captain Fitch in 
actually proposing to become his 
daughter’s husband. 

Dona Ignacia listened to the adula- 
tions of Captain Fitch by her visitor, 
and, although filled with silent wrath, 
managed to appear gracious and inter- 
ested in the powerful don’s plea for 
the obnoxious foreigner who even was 
attempting to find entrance to their 
home and family as a cherished rela- 
tive. And in a courteous manner she 
received the farewells with her hus- 
band of the pleni-potentiary from Mex- 
ico City. 

Ysabella suffered some anxiety re- 
garding Governor Echandia’s_ senti- 
ments toward her that caused disquie- 
tude of mind and subdued her subtle, 
effervescing happiness. In her sister 
Benicia she could not confide. The 
pellucid depths of her young mind 
were yet too shallow to harbor such a 
State secret. 7 

The result of the conference caused 
uncertainty in the minds of both the 
most interested parties. Ysabella made 
lace with industrious fingers while her 
ankle recovered from its injury. Her 
mind was confused by visions of a 
blonde Norse Viking who rescued her 
from distress. Then a _ frowning, 


wrathful governor cast the Norse god 
into the narrow confines of a prison 
with a board couch and _iron-barred 
doors for disputing possession of her- 
self. 

Dona Ignacia sat in her daughter’s 
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room with folded arms like a lawyer 
cross-examining the opposing witness. 
“Do you like this foreigner, Ysabella, 
mia ?’’ questioned the mother. 

“Yes, madre mia,” replied: the wit- 
ness. 

“It is strange that you should prefer 
him to Governor Echandia, my daugh- 
ter!” 

“The governor has not spoken. He 
is not sure of his regard,’ declared 
Ysabella with wisdom beyond her 
years. 

“The persistency of the foreigner 
and thy waywardness are thorns in my 
side,” complained the mother. “To pre- 
fer a foreigner, who is a Protestant, is 
beyond my ideas of propriety,” .con- 
tinued Dona Ignacia. 

“Did he not write that he would em- 
brace the Catholic religion?” asked 
Ysabela pointedly. “I cannot explain 
why I am so drawn to him,” confessed 
the girl, “but I am very happy in his 
society, much more so than with Gov- 
ernor Echandia. I loathe his ceremo- 
nious aloofness, his dismal] frowns! 
Madre mia, madre mia, I beg you not 
to give me to him,” entreated Ysabella 
with tears. 

“T desire only that which is for your 
best interest and happiness,” replied 
the mother. “A young girl’s mind is 
inexperienced, and she often would 


make a foolish and unhappy alliance. 


if not rightly guided by older heads. It 
shall not be my fault if you run home 
after marriage with doleful tales of 
your married life.” Having expressed 
her mind on this subject Dona Ignacia 
left the room. 

Ysabella smiled reflectively and 
shrugged her graceful shoulders sig- 
nificantly. The smile and the shrug 
meant much to the objects of her 
thoughts. Her mind was divided be- 
tween joy in possible happiness with 
her American lover and anxiety over 
Governor Echandia’s reception of the 
announcement of her betrothal and his 
probable action. He was known to be 
of a jealous and revengeful nature, and 
in his officia] capacity no one could 
measure the reach of the strong arm 

of his authority. Then a physical mis- 
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ery pervaded her being as she thought 
of the consequences of marriage with 
the governor. Her mind became a 
stage on which the governor met her 
with frowning visage, clutching arms 
and gloating eyes. A physical repul- 
sion that increased to poignant anguish 
of body seized her in a vital grip, as 
she thought of an approaching possi- 
ble union with the gaunt commandante 
general. ‘I cannot , I cannot!’’ she ex- 
claimed aloud, as if her mother were 
insisting on her acceptance to an ex- 
pected marriage proposal of the gov- 
ernor. Convulsions shook her frame 
and contorted her features, and her 
spirit writhed in repellant agony. “No, 
no!” she uttered, raising her hands in 


protest; “it is asking too much! I 


cannot forfeit my happiness for the 
bauble of social honor and a lifetime 
of misery!” 

Ysabella’s parents did not make 
known their decision regarding their 
daughter’s matrimonial fate,. hoping 
her feelings might change. Thus the 
week was one of feverish anxiety on 
her part. Would the matrimonial 
scales weigh in favor of her foreign 
lover, or would they not?” 

Don Virmond reported his interview 
with Don Joaquin and Dona Ignacia to 
Captain Fitch with some misgivings. 
“It is quite plain to me that the Car- 
rillos would prefer the governor as a 
son-in-law,” he confided to the captain. 
“It is difficult to prophesy what the re- 
sult will be, if the senorita most inter- 
ested should object seriously to a un- 
ion with Governor Echandia. The 
young lady has considerable spirit, and 
will not submit meekly to the com- 


mands of her parents where her hap- 


piness is greatly involved,” remarked 
Virmond, with characteristic jnsight 
of human nature. 

“Senorita Ysabella hates the gov- 
ernor,” confided Fitch anxiously. 

Captain Fitch rode back and forth 
to the Mission bent on concluding his 
business arrangements with Father 
Oliva. He invited the missionary to 
visit his ship and inspect his cargo. 
The friar, who was a shrewd business 
man, made a list of desired articles to 


_/the captain. 
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be exchanged. And the price of Bos- 
ton goods was rated very high on ac- 
count of the exorbitant customs duties 
in California. Then there were the 
hauling and exchange of goods, the 
overseeing of which consumed all of 
the time and much of the energy of 
He awaited the end of 
the week with gnawing impatience. 
At the end of the allotted time of 
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uncertainty and anxiety, in spite of the 
solitary meditation and a limited diet 
of bread and water, Ysabella’s feelings 
remained unchanged. And Don Joa- 
quin Carrillo went on board the Ven- 
ture and called on the master. “I 


bring the reply to your marriage pro- — 


posal, Captain Fitch,” he said regret- 
fully, producing the letter of consent. 
(To be continued) 


“O WHAT SAW YOU” 


O what saw you in Flanders 
Fighting for the king? 

Rain and mud and rain and mud 
And never another thing. 


O what saw you in Babylon 
Fighting for the king? 

Sun and sand and sun and sand, 
And never another thing. 


Are there no burns in Flanders, 
No tumbling burns that sing? 

Are there no braes in Babylon 
Bonnie with broom and ling? 


There are no burns in Flanders, 
No tumbling burns that sing. 

There are no braes in Babylon 
Bonnie with broom and ling. 


Then I'll not go to Flanders 
Nor yet to Babylon, 

But keep to my own country’s 
Clean rain and kindly sun. 


Who will may dream of Bagdad 
And sigh for Samarkand— 

Ill live content with the windy bent 
Of green Northumberland. | 
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Lowering a torpedo to go on board a submarine at the torpedo station, Newport, R. I. 


The Torpedo, the Weapon With a 
/echanical Brain 


\ 


By Lillian E. Zeh 


Photographs by Lillian E. Zeh. 


MONG the formidable and most 
ingenious weapons of modern 
naval warfare is the cigar- 
shaped shell of glittering steel, 

the automobile torpedo—a steel fish 
with a mechanical brain, alive and 
throbbing to the utmost limit with 
the most wonderful of human mechan- 
ism, capable of diving like a porpoise, 
steering itself, and, at the speed of a 


mile a minute at first, ploughing in- 
visible through the sea to a distance of 
over four miles or more, capable of 
attacking and destroying a floating ar- 
mored fortress, a giant $8,000,000 
dreadnought, and then disappearing in 
its own ruin. These remarkable under- 
water demons of destruction are pre- 


dicted by leading naval experts and 


strategists to play a prominent part, 
M-6 
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Close view of giant 21 inch torpedo. Range 8,000 yards. The war head 
in the extreme front is stored with 300 pounds of explosive. 


with disastrous results, in the conflict 
on the high seas in the present great 
European war. 

Probably of timely interest to the 
reader will be the realistic views shown 
on these pages, especially the one de- 
picting a torpedo in actual flight at 
the moment of leaving the tube on 
board a destroyer, together with a 
brief description of the wonderful 
mechanism as well as an explanation 
of just how the steel monster is fired 
and made to plunge into the depths and 
dart as straight as an arrow to attack 
the vitals of the mightiest of battle- 
ships. 

self-propelling fighing ma- 


chine, with a mechanical brain for div- 


ing and steering itself, is a cylindri- 


cal shaped shell of steel, with taper- 
ing lines, 22 feet long and 21 inches 
in largest diameter, weighing 2,000 
pounds. It is divided into three main 
parts, the war head or front section 
that holds the explosive charge of 
132 or more pounds of wet gun cot- 
ton, the air flask or central chamber, 
and the after-body or tail, contain- 
ing the engine, steering gear, rudders 
and propellers. The head of the tor- 
pedo is of hammered bronze. One 
of the ingenious and vital bits of me- 
chanism, at the extreme point, or 
“nose,’’ of the war head, is in the shape 
of a small propeller for preventing the 
premature explosion of the torpedo, 
which it accomplishes by locking the 
firing pin. When the torpedo is fired 
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The bow of the submarine, showing how the outside tube cap opens the 
moment the torpedo is discharged from the inside. 
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Making the torpedo. On the right is seen the war heads. One thousand 
different and delicate parts form the complicated interior mechanism. 
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Charging the torpedo with compressed air, the motive power for operating 
the turbine engine during its flight. 


The torpedo in flight, just fired from tube and on its way to attack. Range 
8,000 yards. 
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THE CARAVAN OF DEATH 


from the ship and enters the water, 
‘the revolution of the propeller releases 
a “sleeve,” which uncovers the firing 
pin, putting it in position to strike the 
detonating primer the instant the tor- 
pedo finds its mark, in this manner set- 
ting off the heavy charge of explosive 
against the vessel’s bottom. 

The second or central section is the 
air flask occupying more than one-half 
the total length of the torpedo. In this 
reservoir is stored the compressed air 
for driving the torpedo. The flask is 
tested to stand a pressure of 3,000 lbs. 
to the square inch, although only 2,250 
pounds is the amount. used in action. 
This air chamber is to the engine of the 
torpedo what the boiler is to the re- 
ciprocating engine of a steamship. 

In the tail end is located the won- 
derful turbine engine that drives the 
two propeller blades. By a new super- 
heating scheme of the compressed air, 
vast heat expansion and energy are 
generated. The turbine runs at a 
speed of 1,000 revolutions a minute, 
but this is reduced by gears to a speed 
of 900 revolutions for the propeller. 
This develops 130 horsepower, en- 
abling the torpedo to travel at the rate 
of 35 to 40 knots. Its speed at first is 
nearly a mile a minute and the extreme 
range is 10,000 yards. In the tail end 
is installed the mechanical brain of the 
’ weapon—the little gyroscope that one 
could hold in his hand, and which is 
as delicately adjusted as a chronome- 
ter. It is the soul and heart of the 
death dealing monster. When prop- 
erly set it automatically controls, 
steers and keeps the torpedo in posi- 
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tion during its line of flight to the ship 
to be attacked. If the torpedo runs 
amuck of its course, either to the right 
or left, the gyroscope—a veritable 
pilot and human-like steersman—with 
automatic hands operated a lever at- 
tached to a pair of rudders, throwing 
them up or down and to the right or 
left, causing the torpedo to return to 
its proper and original straight path. 

It is said that in the neighborhood 


of 1,000 different pieces of steel, brass 


and bronze form the network of the 
delicate, ingenious, automatic adjust- 
ments of the interior mechanism. On 
board a destroyer, the torpedo is fired 
from a tube about 20 feet long. The 
tube has a spoon-shaped mouth, well 
greased inside, so as to allow the tor- 
pedo to slide out easily and strike the 
water in a horizontal position. Before 
shoving the shel] home, the air cham- 
ber is filled with compressed air to 
furnish the motive power that operates 
the engine during the run. For launch- 
ing the torpedo out of the tube, a 
small ——— charge of compressed 
air, ora cartridge arranged on the top, 
is employed. Upon striking the water 


the torpedo sinks to the required depth, 


five or six feet, and the two propellers 
are started and immediately drive it at 
a mad pace straight towards the en- 
emy’s ship, a foamy wake marking its 
pathway. 

The latest type of 21-inch torpedo, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, is both a complicated and ex- 
pensive machine, costing over $6,000 
each, and requiring more than a year 
to build. 


THE CARAVAN OF DEATH 


If you will do some deed before you die, 
Remember not this caravan of death, 
But have belief that every little breath 


Will stay with you for an eternity. 


Asu’L-ALA. 
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The Benefit of Doubt and Scepticism 


By Thos. O'Shaughnessy 


solely due to the progress of 

knowledge. And the progress 

of knowledge depends on the 
number of truths discovered and on the 
extent to which they are diffused. It 
is impossible for civilization to pro- 
gress without scepticism; although the 
very name is an abomination to the ig- 
norant; because it disturbs their cher- 
ished superstitions, and imposes on 
them the fatigue of inquiry. They con- 
fuse scepticism with atheism; though 
the two are not only different, but in- 
compatible. Henry Thomas Buckle— 
the great historian—concludes: “That 
no single fact has so extensively af- 
fected the different nations as _ the 
duration, the amount, and above all the 
diffusion of their scepticism. In Spain 
the Church, aided by the Inquisition, 
has always been strong enough to pun- 
ish sceptical writers, and prevent, not 
indeed the existence, but the promulga- 
tion of sceptical opinions. ‘By this 
means the spirit of doubt being 


T= growth of civilization is 


quenched, knowledge has for several — 


centuries remained almost stationary; 
and civilization, which is the fruit of 
knowledge, has also been. stationary.” 

The acquisition of fresh knowledge 
must precede every step in social pro- 
gress; the acquisition of which must 


be preceded by inquiry, and therefore _ 


by doubt; because without doubt there 
will be no inquiry, and without inquiry 
there will be no increase in knowledge. 
Knowledge is the product of labor and 
sacrifice, and must be sought. Men will 
not incur the labor, and make the 
sacrifice, for subjects which they be- 
lieve they know. They must doubt the 
perfection of their knowledge before 
they will try to improve it. On any 
subject that we are certain, we make 


the authority of the privil 


no further inquiry; doubt must inter-_ 
vene before the investigation can be- 
gin; hence doubt or scepticism is the 


necessary antecedent of all progress. 


Until doubt begins, progress is impos- 
sible; for they who do not doubt will 
not investigate or tolerate. If all men 
accepted without doubt the doctrines 
of any party or sect, it is certain that 
there could be no further progress. | 
Doubt creates, while authority pro- 
duces degeneration by stifling inquiry. 
An error is fatal only when it is hid- 
den from the light of investigation. 
Error always precedes truth. Only for 
doubt we would still believe thunder 
to be the voice of an angry god, and 
lightning’ the flash of his sword. 

If the perfect belief of past ages 
continued, and no one had doubted, we 
would stil] believe in the existence of 
giants thirty feet high; of centaurs half 
man and half horse; of mermaids halt 
woman and half fish; of armies flying 
through the air; and in numerous othe: - 
nonentities. which scepticism has de- 
stroyed. While to doubt meant to be 
burned at the stake progress was im- 
possible. Who cannot call to memory 
many times he has been mistaken in 


‘his own judgment: then why should he 


not afterwards distrust or doubt his 
own opinions? The more we examine 
the principle of scepticism, the clearer 
we see the immense part it has played 
in the progress of civilization. To 
scepticism we owe that spirit of in- 
quiry which since the seventeenth cen- 
tury has gradually reformed every de- 
partment of knowledge; has weakened 
ed classes; 
has diminished the prejudices of the 
clergy; has given to man the privilege 
of using the reason that God gave him 
for a guide; and it has remedied the 


| 
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IN FRANCE. 


fundamental errors of old, which made 
people in science too credulous ; in re- 
_ ligion too intolerant. 

The noblest right ot man is to rea- 
son, to examine proofs and weigh mo- 
tives, to consider a question on every 
side, to combine the various arguments 
for or against a proposition, in order 
to regulate his ideas and opinions. But 
this he cannot do while allowed to con- 
sider only one side of a subject, and is 
punished if he doubts it. Whatever 
retards the spirit of inquiry is favor- 
able to error; whatever promotes it, to 
truth. And nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to obstruct the exercise of free 
inquiry than the spirit and feeling of a 


_. party or absolute authority. For au- 


thority hates doubt, because it trusts 
the spear of question through the 
shield and heart of falsehood, and de- 
stroys the imperial impersonation of 
force and fraud. 

There can be no authority either 
against or above reason. Therefore, 
every man has a right to doubt every- 
thing which he has not examined and 
‘tested before the tribunal of his own 
reason. If questions are ever to be 
settled, they must be settled by rea- 
son; yet people are punished, in the 
most highly civilized countries, for 
honest doubt. He who attempts to be- 
gin with certainties ends with doubts; 
while he who is content to begin with 
doubts will generally end in certain- 
ties. The process followed by all men 
who have added anything to human 
knowledge is first to doubt, then to in- 
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quire, and then to discover. 

To advance people must subordinate 
old notions to new inquiries. Absolute 
authority and dictatorship must be 
abolished, and every one allowed to 
broach his mistakes and advocate his 
errors. For people must have the aw- 


ful responsibility, as a community, of 


advocating their opinions and allowing 
their errors to conflict, before truth 
can be evolved. Doubt is the shadow 
of truth. Obstinacy holds those who 
do not doubt in chains of error, with- 
out hope of emancipation. You cannot 
enter the temple of knowledge without 
passing through the vestibule of doubt. 
To believe with certainty we must be- 


gin with doubt. He who never doubts 


never half believes. Doubt is the key 
of knowledge; He who doubts errs not; 
while he doubts nothing knows noth- 
ing. Remember that every one is a 
sceptic or infidel in respect to all re- 
ligions except his own. If there was 
any of the other religions which he did 
not doubt, he would adopt it himself. 
If I have a right to doubt your opinion 
about your religion, then I have a right 
to doubt it about anything else. 

We may have faith in our own opin- 
ions, but we have no right to try to 
force them on others. Doubt is a 
healthy stage in the thinker’s life, but 
it must not be a permanent condition. 
We must not always doubt. We 
should have a perfect faith in God, in 
Nature, in ourselves, and in our abil- 
ityto accomplish anything that is right 
or good for us. 


IN FRANCE 


The silence of maternal hills 

Is round me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making bills 

And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn I find 
The path is old unto*me still. 
The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will. 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE. 
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A night scene of campers along the route. 


Yosemite in June 


By Eva Harrington 


N JUNE, Yosemite Valley is at the 
very height of its beauty. The de- 
ciduous trees are in new leaf, ma- 
ples and dogwood in the tenderest 

green, oaks tipped with pastel 
shades-of pink and red in prophecy of 
their autumn glory, azaleas in full 
bloom, and the meadows a rippling 
mass of exquisite grass brightened 
with flowers. In June, too, the rivers 


are at their highest and the falls in 
wildest beauty while the fast melting 
snow still lies deep in the upper for- 
ests and on the higher mountain slopes. 

After a week or more in the valley, 
following the better known trails, get- 
ting muscles in condition again after 
city-bound days, we were anxious to 


see what spring was like in the snowy 
upper country. Accordingly, as pack 
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The Benefit of Doubt and Scepticism 


By Thos. O'Shaughnessy 


HE growth of civilization is 
solely due to the progress of 
knowledge. And the progress 

of knowledge depends on the 
number of truths discovered and on the 
extent to which they are diffused. It 
is impossible for civilization to pro- 
- gress without scepticism; although the 
very name is an abomination to the ig- 
norant; because it disturbs their cher- 
ished superstitions, and imposes on 
them the fatigue of inquiry. They con- 
fuse scepticism with atheism; though 
the two are not only different, but in- 
compatible. Henry Thomas Buckle— 
the great historian—concludes: “That 
no single fact has so extensively af- 
fected the different nations as _ the 
duration, the amount, and above all the 
diffusion of their scepticism. In Spain 
the Church, aided by the Inquisition, 
has always been strong enough to pun- 
ish sceptical writers, and prevent, not 
indeed the existence, but the promulga- 
tion of sceptical opinions. ‘By this 
means the spirit of doubt being 
quenched, knowledge has for several 
centuries remained almost stationary; 
and civilization, which is the fruit of 
knowledge, has also been stationary.” 
The acquisition of fresh knowledge 
must precede every step in social pro- 
gress; the acquisition of which must 
be preceded by inquiry, and therefore 
by doubt; because without doubt there 
will be no inquiry, and without inquiry 
there will be no increase in knowledge. 
Knowledge is the product of labor and 
sacrifice, and must be sought. Men will 
not incur the labor, and make the 
sacrifice, for subjects which they be- 
lieve they know. They must doubt the 
perfection of their knowledge before 
they will try to improve it. On any 
subject that we are certain, we make 


no further inquiry; doubt must inter- 
vene before the investigation can be- 
gin; hence doubt or scepticism is the 
necessary antecedent of all progress. 
Until doubt begins, progress is impos- 
sible; for they who do not doubt will 
not investigate or tolerate. If all men 
accepted without doubt the doctrines 
of any party or sect, it is certain that 
there could be no further progress. 
Doubt creates, while authority pro- 
duces degeneration by stifling inquiry. 
An error is fatal only when it is hid- © 
den from the light of investigation. 
Error always precedes truth. Only for 
doubt we would still believe thunder 
to be the voice of an angry god, and 
lightning the flash of his sword. 

If the perfect belief of past ages 
continued, and no one had doubted, we 
would stil] believe in the existence of 
giants thirty feet high; of centaurs half 
man and half horse; of mermaids halt 
woman and half fish; of armies flying 
through the air; and in numerous other 
nonentities which scepticism has de- 
stroyed. While to doubt meant to be 
burned at the stake progress was im- 
possible. Who cannot call to memory 
many times he has been mistaken in 
his own judgment: then why should he 
not afterwards distrust or doubt his 
own opinions? The more we examine 
the principle of scepticism, the clearer 
we see the immense part it has played 
in the progress of civilization. To 
scepticism we owe that spirit of in- 
quiry which since the seventeenth cen- 
tury has gradually reformed every de- 
partment of knowledge; has weakened 
the authority of the privileged classes; 
has diminished the prejudices of the 
clergy; has given to man the privilege 
of using the reason that God gave him 
for a guide; and it has remedied the 
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IN FRANCE. 


fundamental errors of old, which made 
people in science too credulous; in re- 
ligion too intolerant. 

The noblest right ot man is to rea- 
son, to examine proofs and weigh mo- 
tives, to consider a question on every 
side, to combine the various arguments 
for or against a proposition, in order 
to regulate his ideas and opinions. But 
this he cannot do while allowed to con- 
sider only one side of a subject, and is 
punished if he doubts it. Whatever 
retards the spirit of inquiry is favor- 
able to error; whatever promotes it, to 
truth. And nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to obstruct the exercise of free 


inquiry than the spirit and feeling of a - 


party or absolute authority. For au- 
thority hates doubt, because it trusts 
the spear of question through the 
shield and heart of falsehood, and de- 
stroys the imperial impersonation of 
force and fraud. 
There can be no authority either 
against or above reason. Therefore, 
every man has a right to doubt every- 
thing which he has not examined and 
tested before the tribunal of his own 
reason. If questions are ever to be 
settled, they must be settled by rea- 
son; yet people are punished, in the 
most highly civilized countries, for 
honest doubt. He who attempts to be- 
gin with certainties ends with doubts; 
_ while he who is content to begin with 
doubts will generally end in certain- 
ties. The process followed by all men 


who have added anything to human 


knowledge is first to doubt, then to in- 
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quire, and then to discover. 

To advance people must subordinate 
old notions to new inquiries. Absolute 
authority and dictatorship must be 
abolished, and every one allowed to 
broach his mistakes and advocate his 
errors. For people must have the aw- 
ful responsibility, as a community, of 
advocating their opinions and allowing 
their errors to conflict, before truth 
can be evolved. Doubt is the shadow 
of truth. Obstinacy holds those who 
do not doubt in chains of error, with- 
out hope of emancipation. You cannot 
enter the temple of knowledge without 
passing through the vestibule of doubt. 
To believe with certainty we must be- 
gin with doubt. He who never doubts 
never half believes. Doubt is the key 
of knowledge. He who doubts errs not; 
while he doubts nothing knows noth- 
ing. Remember that every one is a 
sceptic or infidel in respect to all re- 
ligions except his own. If there was 
any of the other religions which he did 
not doubt, he would adopt it himself. 
If I have a right to doubt your opinion 
about your religion, then I have a right 
to doubt it about anything else. 

We may have faith in our own opin- 
ions, but we have no right to try to 
force them on others. Doubt is a 
healthy stage in the thinker’s life, but 
it must not be a permanent condition. 
We must not always doubt. We 
should have a perfect faith in God, in 
Nature, in ourselves, and in our abil- 
ity to accomplish anything that is right 
or good for us. 


IN FRANCE 


The silence of maternal hills 

Is round:me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making bills 

And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn I find 
The path is old unto me still. 
The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will. 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE. 
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A night scene of campers along the route. 


Yosemite in June 


By Eva Harrington 


N JUNE, Yosemite Valley is at the 
very height of its beauty. The de- 
ciduous trees are in new leaf, ma- 
ples and dogwood in the tenderest 

green, oaks tipped with pastel 
shades of pink and red in prophecy of 
their autumn glory, azaleas in full 


bloom, and the meadows a rippling 
mass of exquisite grass brightened 
In June, too, the rivers 


with flowers. 


are at their highest and the falls in 
wildest beauty while the fast melting 
snow still lies deep in the upper for- 
ests and on the higher mountain slopes. 

After a week or more in the valley, 
following the better known trails, get- 
ting muscles in condition again after 
city-bound days, we were anxious to 
see what spring was like in the snowy 
upper country. Accordingly, as pack 
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A mountain stream on the way. 
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Sentinel Dome. 
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animals were not to be obtained for 
love or money, we prepared to make 
pack animals of ourselves, and knap- 
sack over to Mount Clark (11,509 
feet) on the southwestern boundary of 
the park, the most prominent peak of 
the Merced group. 

There were four of us in the party, 
two men and two women, and we 
planned to be out two nights with a 
comfortable margin of provisions for 
a third night, if necessary. Bacon, 
hardtack and that blessing to moun- 
taineers, soup, made up the bulk of our 
commissary, reenforced, however, by 
raisins, chocolate, dried fruit, beans, 
spaghetti and cheese. Our personal 
outfits, of course, were reduced to bare 
essentials. A sleeping bag, weighing 
about eight pounds, a sweater, a 
change of hose, tooth brush, hair brush, 
towel, a box of matches, and a tiny 
rol] of adhesive tape would about com- 
plete the list. Tin buckets, a small 
frying pan, and a tin cup and spoon 
apiece comprised the camp equipment. 

We women who “knapsack” pride 
ourselves on being able to do our share, 


so, while we do not pretend to carry 


such heavy packs as the men, we carry 
our own outfits and a part, at least, of 
the general commissary supplies. Short 
skirted, flannel shirted, with hobnailed 
boots to the knee and “shocking bad 
hats,” we are as easy in our own 
clothing and as regardless of wind or 
weather as the men themselves. 

It was rather hard for us to nerve 
ourselves to meet the stares and quer- 
ies of the tourists we met along the 
valley trail over which our trip must 
begin. All the way up to Little Yo- 
semite we were beset with questions— 
Where were we going? Didn’t we find 
it very hard work? Wouldn’t we get 
lost? Weren’t we afraid of getting 
sunburned? We had an inclination to 
slink shamefacedly by these proper- 
looking folk. | 

In Little Yosemite we made a camp 
beside the smoothly flowing Merced, 
and after lunch set out on a ramble up 
toward the base of Half Dome. Up 
the Cloud’s Rest trail we climbed, and 
then pushed through the forest to the 


brink of Tenaya Canyon, a gorge al- 


most as deep as Yosemite Valley itself, 
inaccessible to all but the  hardiest 
mountaineers. The great chasm, more 
than 2,000 feet deep, lay at our feet. 
Half Dome towered majestically 
against the sky, and still farther we 
could see the shadowed cliffs of El 
Capitan and the Cathedral Rocks. 

My companion on ramble 
elected to climb Cloud’s Rest before 
returning to camp, so I made my way 
back to Little Yosemite alone. Near 
the foot of the trail, in a glorious little 
mountain meadow, I surprised a beau- 
tiful buck, the largest I have ever seen 
in the Sierra. His horns were in vel- 
vet, and he stood so near me that I 
could see the quick, nervous movement 
of his nostrils as he watched me. For 
two or three minutes we stood there re- 
garding one another. Then, with a 
nonchalant wag of his funny little tail, 
he turned and made off through the 
woods, as unhurriedly and indifferently 
as if I, too, had been a woodland crea- 
ture. Perhaps I looked it. After his 
departure I examined the meadow 
more closely. It was a little gem of 
its kind, sloping from a ledge of gran- 
ite that was covered with gnarled and 
crooked junipers. At the first glimpse 
I thought it an unbroken sheet of the 
tiniest blossoms of yellow mimulus, 
but, on kneeling down, 11 species of 
flowers revealed themselves, all the 
daintiest and most delicate of their 
kind—yellow violets, white forget-me- 
nots, gilias, white saxifrage, and the 
smallest pink pea I have ever seen. 

A knapsacker’s camp is a simple af- 
fair—a bed of pine needles, a few 
stones rolled together to make a fire- 
place, a pile of firewood gathered to- 
gether; and there is home. By 5 
o’clock next morning we were astir. 
As our energetic leader busied himself 
with the breakfast fire, a doe came out 
of the woods and stood motionless for 
a long minute watching him before she 
quietly stole away. 

Where one’s possessions are so few, 
washing dishes and packing is a matter 
of scant ceremony. In less than an 
hour we were ready for the trail, or for 
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Camp quarters of U. S. troops patroling the Yosemite Park Reservation. 
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the march, rather, as we expected to 
leave trails behind us and strike across 
country to the base of Mount Clark. 

We held it to be but a tribute to our 
skill as mountaineers, however, when 
we found an old sheep trail following 
the very route we had planned to take. 
For many miles we followed it through 
the rolling forest east of Mount Starr 
King, through Starr King Meadow, and 
out near the crest of a granite ridge 
near Clark Fork. Here we left it be- 
hind and struck across the open coun- 
try, over ridge after ridge, across 
stream after stream, until we came to 
the northerly fork of Gray Creek, 
where we made a camp. We _ had 
reached the altitude of about 8,500 
feet, and snow-drifts lay deep all about 
us. But firewood was abundant, and 
our little nook among the tall firs 
promised every comfort that a knap- 
sacker need expect. 

In default of extra bedding, we took 
hot rocks to bed with us. 

The night passed comfortably and 
we were up at dawn ready for the as- 
sault on Mount Clark. confident also 
of success. As we climbed the snow 
lay even deeper about us. The forest 
of fir and mountain pine gave way to 
the hardier white-bark pine, the tree 
of timber-line. Up to the top of the 
ridge it crept, at the top a mere shrub, 
bent and twisted beneath the winter’s 
weight of snow. | 

As we climbed, our horizon to the 
south and west widened. We were 
looking across the valley of the IIli- 
louette toward the snowy divide sepa- 
rating us from the South Fork of the 
Merced where lies Wawona and the 
splendid Mariposa grove of sequoias. 
Yosemite Valley was but a blue rift 
in the forest with only its great domes, 
Half Dome, Sentinel Dome and Starr 
King, rising into any prominence. 

Far different was our view to east- 
ward from the crest. Our ridge ended 
on the east in an abrupt ovrecipice. 
Through a broken “chimney” or win- 
dowlike averture in the rocks, we 


looked down 500 feet into a great snow 
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field filling all the eastern basin, and 
beyond this lay the cleft of the Mer- 
ced Canyon, and, still beyond, the mag- 
nificent snowy peaks of the summit 
crest, Lyell, McClure, Ritter, Dana, a 
host of others, all above 13,000 feet, 
all shining and gleaming in the bril- 
liant sunshine with a radiance that 
hardly seemed to belong to this world. 

Well for us that this glorious vision 
was compensation for all the many 
miles we had climbed, for we got no 
farther that day—and Clark still re- 
mains unconquered. For we had an- 
ticipated the season for mountain 
climbing by a fortnight or more, and 
the slope that should have offered an 
easy rock climb to the summit was now 
a precipitous wall of treacherous snow. 
We had no rope, no ice ax, not even a _ 
knife with which we might have cut 
steps, and the icy edge where rock and 
snow met proved an invincible barrier 
to the summit. 

Up and down the ridge we prowled, 
over every ledge, into every chimney, 
only to admit ourselves defeated in 
the end. 

For an hour or more we remained 
upon the ridge feasting our eyes on the 
marvelous panorama—a hundred miles 
of snowy range, a magnificent alpine 
region, the greater part of which is now 
almost inaccessible, soon to be opened 
to travel by the construction of the 
John Muir trail. 

After luncheon in camp a 15 mile 
walk back still lay ahead of us. Our 
defeat lay lightly upon us, for many 
mountains’ summits have been ours in 
the past, and we had had, after all. the 
inspiration and the uplift of the glori- 
ous upper regions of snow even if the 
exhilaration of the summit had been 
lacking. Down among the great below 
of yellow pines, under the spreading 
arms of sugar pines and out upon open 
crests covered with manzanita and 
chinauapin we hastened past Nevada 
and Vernal and down through the 
Happy Isles where thrushes sang their 
evening songs, and into our Yosemite 
Valley camp. 
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The Finished Mystery 


_ Studies of the Scriptures---No. 1 


By the Late Pastor Russell, Brooklyn Tabernacle 


O BUT one man has it been 
| given to be the author of a pos- 
thumous work which has _at- 
tained a circulation of a million 
copies within six months from the 
time of its publication. Pastor Rus- 
sell left no manuscript for “The Fin- 
ished Mystery,”’ yet actually the bulk 
of the book is from his pen, and with- 
out his pen the work could never have 
been written; it is all based upon his 
“Studies in the Scriptures.” 

“The Finished Mystery,” now iin its 
-2,000,000 edition, is an exposition of 
Revelation, Canticles and Ezekial, 
three symbolical books which have at- 
tracted the attention of Bible students 
in all ages. In the Overland Monthly 
we shall give a few of the expositions 
that apply to the present time, starting 
with the Book of Revelation. Chapter 
and verse are given, followed by the 
text divided into sections, each section 
explained separately. Every Bible 
student, regardless of creed or de- 
nomination, has desired to understand 
the prophecy of Ezekial and the Book 
of Revelation. “The Finished Mys- 
tery” is the first publication that has 
ever made it possible for such desire 
to be gratified. This book shows the 
real cause of the present world war; 
upon whom the blame chiefly rests; 
what will be the result of the war, and 
what will follow after. | 

Revelation 1:7.—“‘Behold, He com- 
eth with clouds.”—While the clouds of 
trouble hang heavy and dark, when the 
mountains—kingdoms of this world— 
are trembling and falling, when the 
earth—organized society—is being 
shaken and disintegrated, some will 
begin to realize that Jehovah’s Anoint- 


ed is taking to Himself His great 
power and is beginning His work of 
laying justice to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet.—Matthew 24:30. 

“And every eye shall see Him.”— 
He will not be visible to natural sight, 
but to the eyes of understanding, as 
these shall open to an appreciation of 
the punishments and blessings which 
will flow to mankind from His Reign. 
Our King will reveal Himself gradu- 
ally. Some will discern the new Ruler 
sooner than will others. But ultimately 
“every eye shal] see (Greek, horao, 
discern) Him.” 

“And they also which pierced Him.” 
—‘“And I will pour upon the House of 


David, and upon the inhabitants of 


Jerusalem (the Jewish people), the 
spirit of grace and supplications; and 
they shall look upon Me whom they 
have pierced, and they shall mourn 
for Him, as one mourneth for his only 
son.” —Zachariah 12:10. 

“And all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of Him.”—At the time 
of our Lord’s Second Advent the world 


will be far from converted to God; for 


“all kindreds of the earth shall wail 
because of Him.’’ Christ comes before 
the conversion of the world, and for 
the very purpose of converting al] man- 
kind. 

“Even so, Amen.”’—We cannot stop 
the clouds of the Time of Trouble, or 
the tears of disappointment, and later, 
of repentance; and we would not if we 
could. The trouble and the tears are a 
necessary preparation for the blessings 
which follow. 

1:10.—“I was in the spirit..”—Vis- 
ions are not realities, although sym- 
bolically representing them. (Daniel 
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7:1; Matthew 17:9.) The visions 
granted to St. John, recorded in the 
Revelation, are in no sense to be un- 
derstood as realities —Acts 10:10. 

“On the Lord’s Day.”—According 
‘to our understanding of Bible chronol- 
ogy we to-day are living in the early 
dawn of this Day of Christ; and it is 
here, properly enough, that we begin to 
see the wonderful things of the Divine 
character and Plan. But to see and to 
understand we must be “in the spirit.” 
Only those who have become New 
Creatures in Christ can be expected to 
appreciate the spiritual things; and this 
is the class which the Apostle John 
represented. 

“And heard behind me a great voice, 
as of a trumpet.”—The fact that its lo- 
cation is mentioned implies that it has 
a symbolic meaning. It signifies that 
the beginning of this Message was not 
in St. John’s day, nor in the future, but 
that the things revealed had already 
commenced and were already to some 
extent in the past. As some features 
of the Revelation show, the voice from 
behind went back to the time of our 
Lord’s earthly ministry. As John 
heard a voice behind him and looked in 
that direction, so we who now are hav- 
ing the realities find that the Message 
is behind us, and turn and look toward 
the past to see the fulfillment of the 
various features of the Divine Plan 
and to hear and understand the Mes- 
sage given to His people by the risen 
Lord. 

1:15—“And His feet like unto fine 


brass.”—The feet, described as like 


furnace-refined copper, seem to say 
that those who belong to the Body of 
Christ, and whom the Lord would use 
in His service, “the feet” members of 
the Body, must, in their contact and 
dealings with the world, be refined, 
purified, clean—‘“Be ye . clean, that 
bear the vessels of the Lord’s House.” 
—Ezekiel 1:7. 

“As if they burned in a furnace.”— 
In the end of the Age, the feet mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ will be il- 
luminated by the Truth, and will shine 
forth—not like the Head, but as pol- 
ished brass. We have shining upon us 
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with almost burning brightness the fo- 
cused rays of Divine inspiration and 
revelation from the past 6,000 years. 
How it should consume in us all the 
dross of selfishness! How it should 
purify us! How humble it should 
make us! | 

“And His voice as the sound of. 
many waters.”—The many waters sig- 
nify peoples, nations and languages, 
as elsewhere explained in this book. 
Thus our Lord, present with His 
Church, speaks to her and through her 
by many tongues, in many languages. 
—Revelation 19:6. 

1:16—‘And He had in His right 
hand.”—This One whom we thus 
know, thus recognize, as the Instructor 
and Caretaker of the candlesticks, we 
are also to recognize as having in His 
right hand—in His favor as well as 
His power—seven stars, the angels, the 
messengers, of the seven Churches. 
That they are in His right hand seems 
to teach us that these should be con- 
sidered as in some special sense under 
the Master’s guidance, protection and 
care in the interest of the Churches 
which they represented. 

“Seven  Stars.”—Apparently the 
stars represent special ministers, or 
servants of the Church. In Revelation 
12:1 the Church is pictured as a wo- 
man crowned with twelve stars. These 
stars evidently represent the Twelve 
Apostles as the special lights of the 
Church. Similarly, in the picture be- 
fore us, the seven stars which the Lord 
holds in His right hand seem to repre- 
sent special light-bearers in the Church 
—in each of its seven phases, or stages 
of development. It will be noticed 
that the messages to the various 
Churches are sent by these stars, mes- 
engers, angels, as though our Lord 
would have us understand that the ap- 
propriate message for each appropriate 
epoch in the Church’s experience 
would be sent by the Lord through a 
particular star, or messenger, whom He 
would especially commission as His 
representative. Our Lord Himself is 


represented by the great light of the 
sun; and His special messengers in 
the Church throughout the entire per- 
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iod of the Gospel Age are consistently 
enough represented as stars. 

“The Finished Mystery” then pro- 
duces evidence satisfactory to many 
close students of the Word that St. 
Paul was the star or “angel” to the 
Ephesus, or first, age of the Church, 
ending in A. D. 73; that St. John was 
the angel to the Smyrna epoch of the 
Church, ending in the Year of our Lord 
325; that Arius was the angel or mes- 
senger to the Pergamos era of the 
Church, ending in A. D. 1160; that 
Waldo was the messenger to the Thy- 
atira epoch of the Church, ending in 
A. D. 1378; that Wycliffe was the spe- 
cial messenger to the Sardis era of the 
Church, ending in A. D. 1518; that 
Martin Luther was the special messen- 
ger to the Philadelphia era of the 
Church, ending in 1874 A. D.; and 
- that Pastor Russell was the special 
messenger to the Laodicean era of 
the Church, whose end is now about to 
take place in the Fall of Babylon. 
These matters are thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in the comments on the second 
and third chapters of Revelation, and 
the book goes on: 

3:14—“And by the angel.’—The 
special messenger to the last Age of 
the Church was Charles T. Russell, 
born February 16, 1852. He has pri- 
vately admitted his belief that he was 
chosen for his great work from before 
his birth. 

The amount of work that Pastor Rus- 
sell performed is incredible, and it is 
doubtful whether it was ever equaled 
by any other human being. When he 
was in his twenties he was refused the 
lease of a property because the owner 
thought he would surely die before 
the lease had expired. For fifty years 
he suffered constantly with sick head- 
aches, due to a fall in his youth, and 
for twenty-five years had such dis- 
tressing hemorrhoids that it was im- 
possible for him to rest in the easiest 
chair; yet in the past forty years he 
traveled a million miles; delivered 30,- 
000 sermons and table talks—many of 
the former approximating three hours 
in length—wrote over 50,000 pages of 
advanced Biblical exposition; wrote, 
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some months, 1,000 letters per month; 
managed every department of a world- 
wide evangelistic campaign employing 
700 speakers; and personally compiled 
the most wonderful Biblical drama 
ever shown. At. one time his writings 
were subjected to an analysis of 20,-— 
511 Scripture expositions. These 
were assembled in Biblical order and 
disclosed but six points of inquiry, all 
easily harmonized. No writer, not even 
excepting the writers of the Bible, 
have ever had such critical readers. 
His works have been published in 
thirty-five languages. During the last 
eight days of his life he had appoint- 
ments in California, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and New York; and 
though for several days manifestly 
dying, with cystitis (caused by exces- 
sive trave] and speaking), he declined 
to cancel any engagements, and went 
out of this life October 31, 1916, on a 
railroad train en route to his Kansas 
appointment. At the age of 30 he had 


~ accumulated a fortune of over $300,- 


000, but died penniless, his own for- 
tune, as well as all the large sums con- 
tributed to the cause, having been 
used up in the Master’s service. He 
was beloved everywhere by those who 
“follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth.”—Revelation 14:4. 

“Of the Church of the Laodiceans.” 
—It is significant that in the first epoch 
of the Church there were Nicolaitanes 
(nikon ton laon), “‘vanquishers of the 
people,”’ a clergy class who succeeded 


in pulling the wool over the eyes of the 


common people; but that the last age 
of the Church is Laodicean (laos dike) . 
“justice for the people.” We find we 
get along much better without the 
clergy than we did with them. 

“Write.”—Pastor Russell was the 
most prolific writer of Biblical truth 
that ever lived.—Ezekiel 9:2, 3. 

“These things saith the Amen.”— 
The same word translated “verily” in 
the Gospels, and so often used by our 
Lord as a solemn prefix to some im- 
portant announcement. 

“The faithful and true Witness.”— 
Trinitarians witness that Christ and 
the Father are one in person. Christ 
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Himself witnesses, ‘It is also written 
in your Law that the testimony of two 
men is true. I am one that bear wit- 
ness of myself, and the Father that 
sent Me beareth witness of me.” (John 
8:17, 18.) Christ was one, and the 
Father was one; and one plus one are 
two. (This lesson in mathematics is 
for Doctors of Divinity; school child- 
ren will not need it.) —Revelation 1:5; 
19:11. 

- “The beginning of the creation of 
God.”—Our Lord was the Beginning of 
the New Creation, but, more than that, 
He was the beginning of all creation. 
He is the Image of the invisible God— 
First-born of all creation; because by 
Him were all things created, those in 
the heavens and those on the earth, 
visible and invisible—whether thrones, 
or lordships, or governments, or au- 


thorities; all things were created by 


Him and for Him, and He precedes 
all things, and in Him all things have 
been permanently placed. (Colossi- 
ans 1:15-17.) Hear also the word of 
prophecy concerning the Only-Begot- 
ten, not only declaring His coming ex- 


altation as King of earthly kings, but 


describing Him as already being Jeho- 
vah’s First-Born, saying: “I will make 
Him, My First-born, higher than the 
kings of the earth.”—Psalm 89:27. 
3:15.—“I know thy works.’’—The 
Laodicean Church has much zeal, but 
not according to knowledge. She 
claims that her principal object is to 
convert sinners, to bring forth spiritual 
children. The Prophet puts these 
words into the mouth of nominal 
_ Christians when they awake to a 
knowledge of the situation: “We have 
-been with child, we have been in pain, 
we have as it were brought forth wind; 
we have now wrought any deliverance 
in the earth; neither have the inhabi- 
tants of the earth fallen (become con- 
verted.”) (Isaiah 26;16-18.) The literal 
city of Laodicea was distinguished for 


the raven blackness of the fleeces 
(black sheep) there to be had. | 
“That thou art neither cold.’’—Mak- 


ing no pretense whatever to be expo- 
‘nents of God’s truth.—Luke 7 :36-50. 
“Not hot.”—Full of warm, loving 
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devotion to Christ.—2 Timothy 3:5; 


Ezekiel 5:6. 

“I would thou wert cold or hot.”— 
Ephraim is a cake not turned.”—Ho- 
sea 7:8. 

3:16.—‘“‘So then.”—The spring of 
1878, corresponding to the date at 
which our Lord assumed the office of 
King, rode on the ass, cleansed the 
Temple of its money-changers, and 
wept over and gave up to desolation . 
that nominal church or kingdom, marks 
the date from which the nominal 
church systems are not the mouth- 
pieces of God, nor in any degree rec- 
ognized by Him. 

“Because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot.” —Retaining the 
forms of worship and faith in a Crea- 
tor and in a future life, but viewing 
these chiefly through their own or 
other mens’ philosophies and theories, 
and ignoring the Bible as an infallible 
teacher of the Divine purposes. These, 
while retaining the Bible, disbelieve 
its narratives, especially that of Eden 
and the fall. Retaining the name of 
Jesus, and calling Him the Christ and 
the Savior, they regard Him merely 
as an excellent though not infallible 
Exemplar, and reject entirely His 
Ransom-sacrifice—His Cross. Claim- 
ing the Fatherhood of God to extend to 
sinners, they repudiate both the curse 
and the Mediator. 

“T will spue thee out of My mouth.” 
—she is bidden to hold her peace. She 
needs to study, not to teach; and so the 
following verses indicate—Hosea 5:6; 
9:12. 

3:17—“‘Because thou sayest, I am 
rich.” —I have all the spiritual light 
that exists in the world. “I have much 
goods laid up for many years.” (Luke 
12:19.) “I sit a queen, and am no 
widow, and shall see no sorrow.”— 
Revelation 18:7; Hosea 12:8; 1 Co- 
rinthians 4:8, 

“And increased with goods.”—Lao- 
diceans count their numbers and their 
donations by millions, and say, “We 
are rich as never before.”’ Alas, they 
do not realize that these are earthly 
riches of the kind which our Lord de- 
clares are no evidence of His favor 
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during the Gospel Age, but rather to 
the contrary! And they see not the 
true riches which the Lord admires, 
and which are the foretaste of His 
favor and the coming Kingdom wealth. 

“And have need of nothing.” —They 
will not own that they have departed 
from the right ways of the Lord; in 
their own estimation they are rich and 
increased with goods, spiritual as well 
as temporal, and have need of noth- 
ing.—Malachi 3:7. 

“And knowest not: that thou.”—Of 
all others, so the Greek indicates. 

“Art wretched.’’—To our eternal dis- 
grace, the United States leads all civi- 
lized countries in homicides—over 8,- 
000 yearly. There are twelve murders 
in New England to one in London. 
Each nation feels that theirs is the 
greatest talent; theirs are the finest 
guns; theirs the best everything; and 
it is this feeling of self-sufficiency that 
led the nations into the present conflict. 
They think that they are so good and 
so great that God could not help giv- 
ing them the victory. 

“And miserable.””—How blind we 
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all have been not to have noticed (1) 
That the numbers of the heathen in 
proportion even to the nominally 
Christian doubled last century; (2) 
that if we could bring all the heathen 
up to the standard of our most civi- | 
lized nation it would mean that God’s 
wili would be less done the world over 
than it is now. 

“And _ poor.” — The  Laodicean 
Church is poor in that she has so little 
of the Master’s Spirit, so little of the 
Truth and of the Spirit of the Truth. 

“And blind.”—She cannot see afar 
off, cannot see either the High Calling 
of the Church, or the blessed provi- 
sions of Restitution for the world in 
general. 

“And naked.”—The clergy, under 
the name of Higher Criticism and 
Evolution, are rapidly denuding her, 
making her naked, taking from her the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness, and 
leading her to trust, not in the pre- 
cious blood of the Redeemer, but in 
an evolutionary process which needs 
no Savior, which denies there is, or has 
been, any sin to make atonement for. 


OUR 


Long years ago our fathers bought 
The freedom that we boast today; 

War menaced this, the land they loved 
But found them ready for the fray. 


This host of brave Americans 
Gave freely of their red life blood 
For children, country and the right— 
The peace they purchased we found good. 


Our debt of honor to their name, 
As tribute to their sacrifice, 
To give this freedom to the world, 
America will pay the price! 


VERA HEATHMAN COLE. 
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Vegetable Drying Buildings on One of the E. Clemens Horst Co. Ranches near Sacramento 


The Use of Dried Vegetables 


Dy Clemens Horst 


IETITIONS tell us that vege- 
tables are essential] to keep the 
body in perfect health. They 
supply the mineral substances 

needed to replace worn-out tissues, 
and without them our diet is not well 
balanced. As fresh vegetables are 
perishable, and their period of use ex- 
tends over but a few days, and as the 
growing season in most parts of the 
world is restricted to a few months 
each year, the great majority of the 
people cannot eat -the variety and 
amount of vegetables which they 
should. During the long wintry months, 
when no fresh varieties are available, 
even canned vegetables pall on one, 
because they do not taste the same 
as the fresh, and compared to the food 
value contained in a can, they are ex- 


-ceedingly expensive. From 80 to 95. 


per cent of the average can of vege- 
tables is nothing but water. 

In the use of dried or evaporated 
vegetables we have the solution of our 


food problem. Dried vegetables of 
every kind are now being put up, the 
flavor and food values of which are 
absolutely identical with the fresh. 
When you eat a meal made up of 
canned vegetables, you know they are 
canned, no matter how good they may 
taste. When you eat cooked vege- 
tables made from dried stock, you can- 
not tell them from the fresh. The 
same taste is there, and the same bulk 
and appearance. That this is true is 


shown by experiments conducted in 


a number of the leading hotels 
throughout the country. Samples of 
dried vegetables from my plant in 
California were sent to these hotels, 
and the chefs used them in the regu- 
lar hotel service, and they all reported 
that not one single diner noticed that 
they were not eating the fresh variety. 
Even the chefs, themselves, were sur- 
prised at the result. 

_ Prejudices of various kinds are met 
with amongst all people, and Profes- 
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View of a Drying Room 


sor Fairchild, in charge of the intro- 
duction of new food plants for the 
Department of Agriculture, tells us 
that the unfounded prejudice of most 
people against the use of new foods is 
the hardest to combat. We eat what 
we are used to, and like the ancient 
Romans, turn our thumbs down with- 
out even a trial when new foods are 
announced, or better ways of handling 
old ones. That our government was 
convinced of the value of dried vege- 
tables is shown by the fact that mil- 
lions of pounds are being bought to 
feed the soldiers in France. As it is 
Uncle Sam’s policy to give our fighters 
only the best and most nourishing 
foods, the contracts for dried vege- 
tables were not awarded until the 
chemists and food experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of the 
Food Commission investigated the 
matter thoroughly. Practically all of 
the foreign countries engaged in the 
world war have used dried vegetables 
for years. 

Today, on my various ranches in 
California, vegetables are being grown 
and dried for the War Department. 


For over 25 years I have been engaged 
in the growing and curing of hops, 
and in the midst of each hop field is 
located a drying plant to cure the hops 
when ripe. In the development of a 
business which, in point of volume and 
territory covered, is the largest .hop 
concern in the world, my organization 
has perfected a drying system that is 
very effective. It cured hops so well 
that they successfully competed with 
those grown in Austria and other for- 
eign countries supposed to produce the 
highest quality of hops. Those same 
drying plants are now producing 
evaporated vegetables as successfully 
as they did hops, and the resultant 
product is being sent to feed our sol- 
diers in France. New drying plants 
are being constructed in_ districts 
where large acreages are available to 
grow the fresh vegetables, and where 
it is possible to get the large number 
of women needed to prepare the food 
for drying. My own hop acreage has 
been cut down to a minimum, and 
thousands of acres of hop lands will 
be used this season to grow vegetables. 
By planting them in the vicinity of 
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Preparing Vegetables for 


the drying kilns, it is possible to have 
them cleaned, peeled, sliced and in 
the drying room within an hour or two 
after being picked. 

The drying process is very simple. 
When the vegetables are received 
from the field, they are deposited upon 
long tables, surrounding which are a 
number of young women who pick out 
the weeds, immature and imperfect 
specimens. If spinach is being dried, 
the selected leaves are placed in 
wooden boxes and taken to a large 
revolving metal drum or cylinder, the 
receiving end of which is higher than 
the lower end. A number of cleats or 
riffles are run along the interior, from 
which water is discharged. As the 
cylinder revolves, the spinach, or other 
vegetable, is tossed about and washed 
with water until all dirt and other im- 
purities are removed. As the product 
emerges at the lower end of the cylin- 
der it falls upon an endless belt, which 
carries it to a table where a pile of 
shallow trays are kept. An attendant 
spreads out the spinach uniformly 


the Evaporating Kilns 


over the tray, and when full the tray 
is taken to the drying room, where it 
is inserted in a rack so constructed 
that the hot air, coming from below, 
can circulate on all sides, and through 
the wire meshes of the trays, until 
every portion of the vegetable has 
been evaporated. 

On the tables where potatoes, car- 
rots or other skinned vegetables are 
prepared, the product is handled by 
a number of women, who sort out the 
vegetables, cutting off the ends, re- 
moving imperfections, and peeling 
those of irregular size. Round pota- 
toes and most of the carrots are peeled 
by machinery. They are placed in 
drums, the sides of which are corru- 
gated or grooved like a file. The bot- 
tom revolves at a high speed, and the 
contents are thus thrown about at vari- 
ous angles, coming in contact with the 
sharp grooves which cut off the skin 
in minute pieces without injuring the 
article. From this peeling machine 
they pass through other machines 
which cut or slice them into various 
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THE USE OF DRIED VEGETABLE 


Radiator or Air Intake 


sizes, and finally they are carried, by 
an endless belt, to tables where they 
are deposited upon shallow trays 
ready for the drying room. As most 
of the work of preparation is done by 
machinery, the process being auto- 
matic, and as water is constantly 
sprayed upon the vegetables in the 
different machines, the product is ab- 
solutely clean and free from imper- 
fections when it reaches the drying 
room. Even here, minute inspection is 
made of the trays by the drying force, 
and any portion not up to standard is 
removed. 

The drying of the vegetables takes 
from three to eight hours, depending 
upon the size of the pieces. The heat 
is kept at a temperature which will not 
injure the product, while at the same 
time absorbing the moisture content in 
the shortest time. Potatoes, before 
being placed in the drying room are 
steamed for a few minutes to improve 
their color. 

All of the tops, trimmings and waste 
material from the sorting tables are 
carefully saved and used to feed cat- 
tle and hogs. Even the water which 
passes through the various machines 
is carried to a large tank, where it is 
allowed to settle, and the ‘small pieces 
of skin and particles of vegetables are 
used to feed hogs. 

When the product has been thor- 
oughly dried and inspected, it is placed 
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in sanitary cartons or cans, labeled 
and made ready for the market. The 
vegetables prepared for the War De- 
partment are placed in tin cans, two 
of which fit into a wooden crate easily 
handled by one man. 

As the sole purpose of the drying 
process is to exhaust the moisture 
from vegetables, nothing else is done, 
and the dried product retains all of the 
original flavor, texture and food values 
of the fresh. When the moisture has 
been restored to the dried product, by 
soaking it in water for a few hours, 
the original bulk and appearance is 
restored, and when cooked the taste, 
appearance and bulk are identical with 
the fresh. 

The adoption of dried vegetables by 
the government to help feed the sol- 
diers abroad will result in enormous 
economy of weight and space from a 
transportation standpoint. The con- 
version figures for dried vegetables 
range from 6 to 1 in the case of pota- 
toes to 20 to 1 in the case of tomatoes. 
Moreover, these figures can be mater- 
ially increased by compressing the 
dried product, thus reducing its bulk. 
A further saving is effected in the 
matter of containers, for the cans and 
crates used for dried vegetables are 
light compared with the quantity of 
tin and wood needed to transport a 
similar volume of canned vegetables. 
At a time like the present, when both 
railroad and ocean-going transporta- 
tion are inadequate for vital needs, the 
saving resulting from the sending 
abroad of dried vegetables will be 
very large. As a concrete illustration 
it may be said that one shipload of 
dried vegetables will be equivalent to 
thirty shiploads of fresh or canned 
vegetables, and there will be absolute- 
ly no waste. The dried product is 
ready for instant use, and will keep 
indefinitely. 

The development of the dried vege- 
table industry will mean much to this 
country, just as it has produced great 
economic benefits abroad for many 
years. Germany, before the war, had 
some 800 drying plants, and she an- 
nually dried more potatoes than this 
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country In that country, 
and in other parts of Europe, the law 
provides that all vegetables left over 
in’ markets at the end of the day must 
be ‘sent to the community drying plants 
fot dehydrating. Nothing is allowed 
to go to waste. | 

We very rarely see vegetable gar- 
dens but a few miles distant from a 
city: it does not pay truck gardeners 
to transport their products any great 
distance to market. Again, during the 
summer growing months all vege- 
tables are plentiful everywhere, re- 
sulting in low prices for the producer. 
Now if those same perishable products 
can be made non-perishable by dehy- 
dration, it will enlarge the producers’ 
market from a purely local one to one 
world-wide; it will insure a fair price 
for all vegetables grown irrespective 
of the quantity produced in that local- 
ity, and it will enable consumers to 
secure al] varieties of vegetables at 
any time in the year. If there is a 
shortage of grain in one part of the 
world that shortage can be made good 
by importing grain from those coun- 


tries where a surplus supply is avail- 
able, because grain is comparatively 
non-perishable. In the same way, the 
dried vegetables from California 
could be shipped to South Africa, or 
Paris, to supply the vegetable needs 
of those communities. 

Another great advantage which 
would accrue from the universal use 
of dried vegetables would be the sav- 
ing of waste. It has already been de- 
scribed how the waste from the vege- 
tables processed at my drying plants 
are used to feed stock and hogs, and 
by the multiplication of drying plants 
it would be possible to raise thousands 
of head of stock from feed resulting 
from vegetable growing. When cotton 
was first ginned the seed was thrown 
away, and it was considered a nuisance 
on account of the great quantity re- 
sulting from the ginning. Today, the 
by-products from cotton seed are 
worth millions of dollars, and a great 
deal of the final refuse is fed to stock. 

If the housewife could go to her 
grocery store and purchase all kinds 
of dried vegetables, just as she now 
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purchases breakfast foods, or dried 
raisins or prunes, she would be in a 
position to provide her family with a 
meal made up with succulent vege- 
tables as easily on a wintry day as she 
could in June or July. Furthermore, 
by using the dried variety she would 
find all of the hard work eliminated, 
as the vegetables are thoroughly 
cleaned and prepared for cooking at 
the plant. A few hours soaking in 
water is all they need to render them 
suitable for cooking. A diet made up 
largely of vegetables during the win- 
ter months would add greatly to the 
family health, for the body would thus 


Part of Evaporating Kiln : 


be furnished with the mineral elements 
needed to keep it in first-class condi- 
tion. 

Dried vegetables are good. They 
are better than canned goods or vege- 
tables out of season; they are as good 
as fresh vegetables in season. There- 
fore, do not let an unjust prejudice 
against something we know nothing of 
by experience, shut the door to this 
important worker on behalf of food 
conservation, and when the opportu- 
nity arises, try for yourself the dried 
vegetables, and you will be convinced 
that what has been said of them is 
true. 
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In the Realm of Bookland 


“How to Keep Fit in Camp and 
Trench.” 


There are so many books on the sub- 
ject of military sanitation that, with- 
out good reason, no one should think 
of adding to the number. But to the 
authors of this book, Colonel Charles 
Lynch, M. C., U. S. A., and Major Jas. 
G. C. Cummings, M. O. R. C., U.S. A., 
it does not seem just what our soldiers 
require is available to them in conven- 
ient form. They cannot, and will] not, 
read technical annuals on sanitation, 


nor if they did could they pick out 


from them what they need. On the 
other hand, bad rules will hardly do, 
for they want to know the reason why. 
Perhaps this little book will slip in be- 
tween the books on sanitation for the 
doctor and the soldiers’ sanitary rules, 
which have generally been written for 
soldiers who obey but do not think. 
No originality is claimed for the ma- 
terial here presented. The most re- 
cent book and articles on military sani- 
tation have been freely issued in com- 
piling it. Special indebtedness should 
be acknowledged to McLean’s “Sani- 
tation in War.” ‘“‘Vedder’s Sanitation 
for Medical Officers.” etc., and to var- 
ious articles published in “The Mili- 
tary Surgeon.” by Col. T. H. Goodwin, 
C. MoG., D. S. O., R: A:.M. C. 

Price. 30 cents net. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


“Health for the Soldier and Sailor,” 
_ by Irving Fisher, Professor of Polit- 

ical Economy, Yale University, etc.. 

and Eugene Lyman Fisk, Medical 

Director of the Life Extension In- 

stitute. 

It is not only important for the 
fighter to have instruction in war hy- 
giene, but it is also desirable that he 
know their foundation truths about 
right living. so that he can himself 
govern his life along healthful lines. 


It is for the purpose of giving this 


needed instruction that this book is 
offered. If in addition to defending 
his country with arms the soldier or 


the sailor returns to civil life physi- 
cally improved by military training, 
and with higher ideals of health and 
physical fitness, he will doubly serve 
himself, his family and his country. 
Science, which has_ revolutionized 
every other field of humane endeavor, 
is at last revolutionizing the field of 
health conservation. 

This book is adapted in part from 
the author’s recent work, “How to 
Live,”’ approved by the Hygiene Ref- 
erence Board of the Life Extension In- 
stitute. The material on war hygiene 
as here set forth has also been ap- 
proved by military specialists of the 
Hygiene Reference Board. 

$1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 


“The Black Cord,” by Augustin Gro- 
ner. | 
Not all the clever detective stories, 

it is proved by “The Man With the 

Black Cord,” originate in England and 

America. And it is also revealed that 


detectives ingenious enough to solve 


complex plots are not confined exclu- 
sively to these countries. Augusta 
Groner, the author, is an Ansurian, 
and the baffling criminal puzzle which 
constitutes the main situation in the 
story, arises in a suburb of Vienna. 
The author’s narrative inclines to the 
French style, but her language seems 
to have been modified considerably in 
the translation by the adaptation of 
original colloquialisms to American 


and English equivalents or approxi-— 


mations. 

Joseph Muller, the detective. who 
undertakes to solve the suspected 
crime, has performed like service in 
other stories of this writer. The sit- 
uation grows out of the unaccountable 
disappearance of an elderly, wealthy 
recluse. The “locked room” idea is 
employed to give it an air of mystery. 
The man had no intimates, and the 
few servants and his heir easily estab- 
lished alibis. Other possible suspects 
are also quickly eliminated. Then 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 


Addison Sims of Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and 
I do remember  correctly—Mr. 
Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid 
eyes on you since that day. How 
is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel 
lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the 
most famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that, before the 
evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room 


turn, Mr. Roth asked, ‘‘ What 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your 
business connection and _ telephone 
number ?’’ Why he asked 8 
learned later, when he picked out 
from the crowd the 60 men he had 
met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is 
more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for 
measure, 


I won’t tell you all the other amaz- 
ing things this man did except to tell 
how he called back, without a min- 
ute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, 
bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, 
parcel post rates and anything else 
the guests had given him in rapid 


order. 
e282 & 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which 
you may be sure I did the first chance 
I got—he rather bowled me over by 
saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


‘‘ There is nothing miraculous about 
my remembering anything I want to 
remember, whether it be ee faces, 
figures, facts or someth I have 
read in a magazine. 


“You can do this just as easily 
I do. Anyone with an average wind 
can learn quickly to do exactly the 
same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 


‘‘ My own memory,’’ continued Mr. 
Roth, ‘‘ was originally very faulty. 
Yes it was—a really poor memory. 
On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds, while now 
there are 10, 000 men and 
women in the United States, many of 


whom I have met but once, whose 
—," can call instantly on meeting 
em.’ 


“That is all right for you, Mr. 
Roth,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ you have 
But how about 


given years to it. 
me?’’ 


‘*Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can 
— you the secret of a good mem- 
is not a 


thousands of pupils. In th 
seven simple lessons which I have 
prepared for home study, I show you 


tem and you. will 
work as you might fear—but just like 
playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.’ 

He didn’t have to prove it. His 
Course did; I got it the very next day 
from his publishers the Independent 
Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I 
suppose I was the most surprised man 
in forty-eight states to find that I had 
learned in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words 
so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis 
Allen, who at 32 years is president of 
a million dollar corporation, ) 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company of 
New York, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher: 


‘‘Now that the Roth Memory 
finished, I 3 


study of this most 
@ great deal of 


has been nothing bu 2 Plea 
ure all the way ehrough. have 
derived much benefit m 


ec course of instruction and feel 

continue to strengthen 

ry. That is the best part 

it, shall be glad of an op- 

portunity to recommend your work 
to my friends.’’ 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. The Roth Course is priceless! 
I can absolutely count on my memory 
now. I can call the name of most 
any man I have ‘met before—and I 
am getting better all the time. 

can remember any figures I wish to 
remember. Telephone numbers come 
to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. 
Street addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you 
know what that is) has vanished. I 
used to be ‘‘ scared stiff ’’ on my feet 
—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and con- 
fident and ‘‘ easy as an old shoe ’”’ 
when I get on my feet at the club, or 
at a banquet, or in a business meet- 
ing, or in any social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of 
it all is that I have become a good 
conversationalist—and I used to be as 
silent as a sphinx when I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any fact I want right 
at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a ‘‘ hair trigger ’’ memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if he 
ay knows how to make it work 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, 
after groping around in the dark for 
so many years to be able to switch 
the big search-light on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to 
remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders 
in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear 

anyone in our office say ‘‘I guess ’”’ 
or ‘‘I think it was about so much ’’ 
or ‘‘I forget that right now ’’ or ‘‘I 
can’t remember ’’ or ‘‘I must look 
up his name.’’ Now they are right 
there a the answer—like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of ‘ Multi- 
Smith? Real name 
Smith, Division Manager of the Mul- 
tigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Mon- 
treal. Here is just a bit from a letter 
of his that I saw last week: 


‘** Here is the whole thing in a 
nutshell: Mr. Roth has a most re- 
markable Memory Course. It 


don’t care who 

i improve his Memory 
4 week and 1,000% in six 
mon 


My advice to you is don’t wait an- 
other minute. Send to Independent 
Corporation for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful 
memory you have got. Your divi- 
dends in increased earning power 
will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 
+ a the publisher of the Roth 

emory Course, that once you have 
an to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, 
triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter aa 
the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as 
pleased as are the thousands of other 
men and women who have used the 
course send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now 
— this remarkable offer is with- 

awn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON. 


Independent Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
The I Weekly) 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 
course to you within five days after its 


receipt or send you $5. Mun. 5-18. 


Overland 58 
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guess, because I have done it with 
the basic principle of my whole sys- 
simple, and easy as falling off a 
log. Yet with one hour a . of 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
long line of the guests to Mr. Roth. 
I got in line and when it came my 
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Muller takes the situation in hand. 
Being clever at disguises, he estab- 
lishes himself in the neighborhood as 
one desiring to study brick-making. In 
this capacity he becomes acquainted 
with the details of a series of myster- 
ious murders and attempted murders 
by means of a length of black cord. 
He establishes a connection between 
the perpetrator of these and the case 
in hand, and then proceeds to his iden- 
tification. The search follows an in- 
teresting course, and the denouement, 
of course, is a thrilling surprise. 
$1.35. The Duffield Company. 


“On the Headwaters of the Peace 
River,” by Leland Haworth. 


Away up north in British Columbia 
the maps of rivers are only in process 
of charting. The course of the main 
stream is fairly well known, but too 
often their tributaries appear as mere 
stubs, indicating the mere beginning 
of scientific exploration. This was a 
problem that faced Paul Leland Ha- 
worth recently when he was planning 
a trip into that country. He has 
helped put a little more detail into the 
map by his vacation trip two or three 
summers ago, and he tells about it 
very interestingly in a book, “On the 
Headwaters of Peace River.” It was 
more of a “vacation” than some men 
would care for, as regards exertion 
and occasional hardship, but one who 


-feels the call of the wild will appre- 


ciate the book to the full. 

The Peace River is formed by the 
junction of the Parsnip and Finlay in 
northern British Columbia, and breaks 
through the mountain barrier eastward 
to the Mackenzie and the Arctic ocean. 
The eastern side of the Finlay region 
is largely “new” territory. Some of 
this Mr. Haworth has seen and de- 
scribed. Starting from Hansard on 
the Grand Trunk Pacific line, he and 
a guide made their way to the Par- 
snip, down that stream to the Finlay, 
and up the latter perhaps 150 miles to 
the Quadacha or Whitewater. 

$4.00 net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


“Health for the Soldier and Sailor.” 


This timely manual of sanitation for 
our fighters by land and sea is by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman of Hygiene Reference 
Board of the Life Extension Institute 
(which includes Major-General W. C. 
Gorgas, Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, 
etc.), and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D., 
Medical Director of the Institute, the 
authors of “How to Live,” of which 
over 100,000 copies have been sold, 
and which has been highly endorsed 


by medical and sanitary authorities 


throughout the country. 

The present volume, handily bound 
in khaki cloth, pocket size, is packed 
with matter of vital importance to the 
health of our men, in camps, on ship- 
board and on the firing line, every one 
of whom should have a copy in his 
kit. It shows the soldier or sailor in 
a clear, concise fashion just how to 
manage himself physically, what to 
do and what not to do in order to keep 
fit, and how to protect his health under 
all possible conditions. It is just as 
essential for him to know how to keep 
at the top notch of efficiency physi- 
cally as it is for him to know his tech- 
nical military duties, and he can in this 
way doubly serve himself, his family 
and his country. 

60 cents net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 


“The War Cache,” by W. Douglas 
Newton. 


A stirring tale of the great war and 
of the machinations of the German 
spy system. Phillip Mainwaring, a 
young English staff-officer, and his 


friend, Jimmy Thorold, a scientist, be- 


friend a pretty nurse, Cicely Bain- 
stain, who is in possession of some im- 
ported German papers. Phillip de- 
codes one which states that in a cel- 
lar under a bombed house are direc- 
tions for finding a war cache. Phillip, 
Jimmy and Cicely, with Thorold’s 
chauffeur, start off for the house, and 
after overcoming many obstacles, suc- 
ceed in reaching it, only to find that 
their troubles are just beginning. The 
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FOR SALE 


Six Cylinder Five Passenger 


PREMIER 


_ Perfect Condition Cost $4200 
For Sale at a Bargain 
ADDRESS 


Box 100, S. F. NEWS LETTER 
259 Minna Street 


San Francisco, California 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Malling 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
rices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
g all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. valuable 
Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Surenethen Your Adv 


Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales 


Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits. 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Miacsling 
Rests St.Louis. 


DPSON Freight Forwarding Co. on 
household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South B.dg., Boston 
324 Whitehall Bldg., N. Y. 


1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 

435 Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh 

272 Drexel Bldg. Phil. Pa. 


855 Monadnock Blidg., 
San Francisco 

518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 

Write nearest office 


OULTRY SECRETS 


Send us the names of 10 poultry raisers who F f FE 
are NOT present subscribers to Everybodys 
Poultry Magazine and we will send you this 100-page book 
of poultry knowledge FREE. A trial three months sub- 
scription to magazine. 10 cents. Sample copy FREE. 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO. 
Box A-13, Hanover. Pa. 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS cancer, goitre- 
catarrh, dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neural- 


ey stiff joints, piles, cured or no charge. Write 
or particulars and free samples. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs Ark. 
INVENTIONS 

Cash for Inventions 

2196 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


FITS 


We want every person in the U. S. suffering 
with Epilepsy to send us their name at once. 
Our FREE book will be sent you. 

TOWNS REMEDY CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WELL 


Foot=Ease to Be Added to — of 
Hospital Corps at Fort Wayne. 

Under the above heading the Detroit Pree Press, 
among other things says: ‘“The theory is that sol- 
diers whose feet are in good condition can walk 
further and faster than soldiers who have corns and 
bunions incased in rawhide.” 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises men in 
training to shake Foot—Ease in their shoes each 
morning, 

One war relief committee reports, of all the things 
sent out in their Comfort Bags or ‘‘Kits,” Allen’s 
Foot=Ease received the most praise from the sol- 
diers and men of the navy. It is used by American, 
French and British troops, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the feet. There 
is no foot comforter equal to Allen’s Foot—Ease, the 
antiseptic, healing powder to be shaken into the 
shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the standard 
remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, aching, 
perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender feet, corns, 
bunions, blisters or cxllouses. 

Why not order a dozen or more 25c. boxes to-day 
from your Druggist or Dep’t. store to mail to your 
friends in training camps and in the army and navy. 


MAKE HIM SAY “ UNCLE” 


HELP CHOKE THE KAISER 


LIBERTY BOND Statuettes and Plaques 
GREAT WAR NOVELTIES 


Sample 50c. A big seller (2,000,000 sold in New 
York). Get territory rights now. Write right 
— ree wire agents, canvassers and solicitors 
wanted. 


F. F. CANON 


259 MINNA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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